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BOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this Society will be held at the 

SOCIETY’S APARTMENTS, BURLINGTON HOUSE, on FRIDAY, 
February 16, at 3 o'clock. 

The Fellows and their eRe will ie Ag ga at the CRITERION 
RESTAURANT, PICCA —- at 7.30 p.m. Tickets to be 
obtained at the Society's ph 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the President and Council will proceed 
to ELECT on TUESDAY, Feb 27, a TURNER ANNUITANT. 
Spplicants for the Turner pop yl whieh: is of the value of 50/ , must 
be Artists of repute in need of aid through the unavoidable failure of 
rofessional employment or other pa —Forms of application can 
te obtained By. letter addressed to the Secretary. Royal Academy of 
Arts, Piccadilly. W. They must be filled in and returned on or before 
SATURDAY, February 24. By mec 
‘RED. A. EATON, Secretary. 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLT DAT HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOUR: 
The above Home has been established for the seated of Booksellers, 
their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
can be had —e with cooking and at very 


per 
The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea oe 
forms ost charming residence for those a rest and a 
fortnight’ ‘8 a eojourn at this most lovely seaside reso 
All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Lama 
Mr. Gzo. Lanner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, E. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

















and 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents: 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 
lished in 1: for g Pensions and Rie td Assistance 
to principals or assistants engaged as vendors of newspa) 
Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-Presi 
three votes for life at all of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 





ent and gives 





Roxat HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM. 





The Governors will shortly proceed to the appointment of a RESI- 
DENT LECTURER in MODERN GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITE- 
RATURE. Candidates must be Ladies competent to prepare for the 
Honours Examinations of London and Oxford. ‘They must have had 
tga) oer of similar work, and have resided in Germany. 

lications, and copies of testimonials. should be eens not later 
wat EBRUARY 19, to the Patncreat, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. 





WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1899. 
CQ ENTRAL WELSH BOARD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ORAL EXAMINERS, 1900. 

On March 2, 1900, the Executive Committee of the Central Welsh 
Board will proceed to the APPOINTMENT of EIGHT ORAL 
EXAMINERS. 

Knowledge of French (Grammatical and Conversational), together 
with knowledge of Latin and the General Subjects of the Lower Forms, 
will be taken into consideration in connexion with each of the appoint- 
ments; in Three of the appointments knowledge of Welsh will also 
be taken into consideration, and in Two, knowledge of German 
(Grammatical and Conversational). 


The Examinations will take p!ace between June 23 and July 14, 1900. 

Preference will be given to Candidates who have had experience in 
Secondary Teaching. Women will be equally eligible with Men. 

Applications for further particulars as to duties and remuneration 
should reach the undersigned not later than Monday, the 19th inst. 





FRANCE, — The ATH 
obtained at the following Ra 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIRU-8UR - MAB 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CN 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSE 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAF 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de 


CHANGE of 


DAVID NUTT, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Theological, Classical, and Educationa 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
Of 270-271, STRAND, 
WILL REMOVE ON THE lirn INST. TO 


Nos, 57-59, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


NFORMATION respecting WORKS by Mr. 
RUSKIN and others, published by Mr. ALLEN. of Orpington and 
156, Charing Cross Road, W.C., will be found on p. 189 of this paper. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represe! mted. Proposed agency 
Accoenty eee on behalf of Aw hors. placed 

















OWEN OWEN, Chief Inspector. 
Central Welsh Board Office, Cardiff, February 6, 1900. 


and 
with Publishers nsfers carefully conducted. Thirt: a P ealpttonl 
—_ ience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 

Pony tes for tel ny ment in od in India, and the Colonies. About 

b , 1900. The oer of 

State will offer raed for it Twelve Ap s Assistant 

Engineers in the Public Works pcavbhn nay and Three Rcaualanmnerite 

as Assistant Sanpete: in the ope fy Ses Pe oobirairchy One in the 

Accounts Rranch P. W. and One in the " Department, Indian 
State Railway.—For vintudes apply to coeeeee, at College. 











entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five so 
Every man and woman throughout Lal United Kingdom, whether 
. Fel 


ocean wh is entitled to 
ome a Member upon payment of Five Shillings “annually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
newspapers. 
The Annuitants now eee begs the men receiving 20]. and 
the women 15/. per a each ‘ensions. now amounting to 
per annum, are id mt. ‘the "aaneate arising from the 
invested ap at Cate ta tution. 

The “ Royal Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
provides cons: of ty a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
ame te wy — Fund” provides pensions for one man 20/1. and one 

man 
Sa Relief is given, not only to emners but to newsvendors 
or their servants who may bd: 
ot ba i is made and relict awarded in meuraauee with the merits of 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
iy Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


DVERTISER seeks LITERARY ENGAGE- 

MENT. Published Novels favourably reviewed by Leading Press 

of United Kingdom, or would Contribute Short Stories, Articles, to 
Magazines.—Avurnor, Paulerspury, Towcester. 











I ONDON.—HIGHER yah na patel for the 
4 DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN of good posi 
Every advantage for Music, Art, and Languages; ‘Training for 
Society ; Riding ; Tennis. 
Address Lavy PrinciPat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 


ADAME AUBERT (old-established clientéle 
amongst high-class Families and Schools. Home and Abroad) 
introduces ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, Visiting Lady 
Professors, Chaperons, Companions. PROSPECTUSES of Schools 
forwarded gratis on receipt of requirements.—141, Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and a knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls. and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful! selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES. — Miss 
LOUISA | pricey recommend University Graduates, Trained 
iff High-School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten 














O PUBLISHING FIRMS and LITERARY 


id C 
Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 





RS.—Experienced ae highly r ded, wishes 
B-E RESEARCHER. TRANSLATOR, &c. 
oe terms.—Address tice eaenell’ ‘8, 63, Southampton Row, 


VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 
with eer. a despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 
—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 





ADY GRADUATE, Honours London and Cam- 

bridge (Senior Optime), ‘desires SECRETARIAL WORK. Good 

Mathematician and Linguist, proficient Shorthand Writer. Age 29. 
—Address M. 84, at Shelley's, 88, Gracechurch Street. 


OACHING in SCIENCE. Chemistry, Physio- 
logy, Botany, Natural Sciences Tripos, Part I. Class I., Part I 

Class II.. Cambridge Higher Local, London Matric. and Inter. Bae. 

—Apply J 8., 119, Ashley Gardens, 8. W. 





Pape’ 
Haverstock Hill, RN Wy. Gstablished 1884. 


TUES. WRitine by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixzs, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmit! 


‘['YPE-WRITING of every description. 


to Work requiring care. Duplicating. Usual terms. 








Special 





(GRADUATE of the UNIVERSITY of ATHENS 
desires to GIVE LESSONS in ANCIENT or MODERN GREEK 
and in tn GREEK TESTAMENT. 


aESD, by a GENTLEMAN for several years 

e Literary and Editorial Department of an old and well- 

known Publiehine Firm, a SITUATION with another PUBLISHER, or 

to Sub-Edit a ree or would undertake Secretarial Correspond- 

ence for a Firm. or in a private capacity. ST eascaee by letter, to 
B. D., care of Alford & Co., 57, Chancery Lane, E. 


ANTED, CHIEF LIBRARIAN for the HULL 

8U BSCRIPTION LIBRARY. Salary 120] —Applications, with 

three recent testimonials, to be addressed Prestpent, Subscription 
Library, Koyal Institution, Hull, not later than Monday, February 19. 


BEPForD COLLEGE, LONDON a WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 
The HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, =i 22. Lectures 
= given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. Students 
pared for all the Univ. of Lond. Exams in Arts and Science. 


are pre 
A SINGLE COURSE OF L U. 
ATTENDED, ECTURES IN ANY SUBJECT MAY BE 


ane is a Department for Professional Training in Teaching, and an 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Sas Be 8 SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31l. 10s., tenable 


ft 

ONE PFEIFFI SCHOLARSHIP 
tenable for thoes — 0) i) in SCIENCE, annual value 481., 
Will be e Examination to be held in June. 


.—Grapvate, care of Reynell’s, 44, 











Years ; 
ill be awarded on the results of th 
iculars on asec ny to the oem 





har —Miss Tuomas, 5, Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, 
nd n, 8. 


7. tae ae TYPE-WRITING; TYPE- 
RITING.—NOVELS, PLAYS. ESSAYS carefally TYPED. 

Difficult MSS. receive special attention. References to Authors 

Write for terms to E. Granam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, peg 


\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

‘e Purchase of Newspaper Pr operties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


R ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 

2 Garo ‘ae 14, COCKSPUR STREET, as a 8.W. 
15, GREAT WINCHEST ER 8 TRE 

i Advertisements at the lowaes nossible prices. oan terms to 

8, &c., on application. 


A go ted eh ee EDWARD 

FRANCIS is SUKMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of 
BOOK, NEWS, _ TERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E. 


‘THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Pres ee Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
8 with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac! 5s. per dozen, 
. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Lesdenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 























—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors en application to 
Mr. ‘A. M. Buroues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 





OCIETY of AUTHORS. =-LITERARE PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned agains’ iver 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., soe the reonal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
BERT THRING, Secretary. 





advice of the Society. By order. G. HER 
4. Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR. the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








Catalogues, 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Pear Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

ted by G and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. e 
largest and fF - £7 Collection offered for Saie in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Wk a bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


EL & 3 BLVS Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


CATALOGUE of SCARCE BOOKS relating to the ART and 
SCIENCE of MUSIC now ready, post free, 6d. 


29, New Bond Street, London, W. 








ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stoc: 
‘canaiiiillll MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





Creed prices of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatl 
Ys 


oe ees ps PHILOSOPHY. Il. RELIGION. bees sd 
POETRY, DRAMA, BEAUX-ARTS 
GROORAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIL FICTION. IX. GENERAL 


LITERATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


LIONEL I SA ACC 8, 
> DEALER IN Rib AND RARE BOOKS, 

Wishes to announce that as procured FOR SALE a very fine 
COLLECTION of ETCHINGR, LITHOGRAPHS, &c., including Two 
Volumes of Sketches of Works by Félicien Rops, the famous Belgian 
Artist. ‘These can now be seen, together with a Series of exceedingly 
choice Modern French illustrated Editions de Luxe, many with ager 

Aquarelles, and in sumptuous Bindings. CATALOGUES ‘issued. 
Bowes and Sold, and Commissions undertaken for England and cae 
i ms to be d to Avenue Mansions, 











% Shaftesbury Avenue, wv 


ILLIAMS & NOR GATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 








QGOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 
LITERATURE. 
MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY PURCHASED 
SECON D-HAND BOOKS. 
No. 59, just published, for FEBRUARY, 
Includes a 
SPECIAL COLLECTION OF WORKS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Post free from 
HENRY SOFTHERAN & CQ. Becksesers, 
140, Strand. W.C. ; and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


NHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

/ in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitzert & Fievp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Mlustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subseribers, 97. 
[Now ready, 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broad 


EW CATALOGUE, No. 28.—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings of the Early English School—Engravings 
after Turner and others—Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum '— Lewis’s ‘ Lions’ 
—Illustrated Books—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
Wx. Warp, 2, Chureh Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


( ‘ATALOGUE—being STUDENT’S GUIDE to 
32,000 NEW and SECOND-HAND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS—post 
free.—Watxrr & Company, Booksellers, 19, Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


RB OOKS — Bookbindirg — Family History — 








Engravings. 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will Een by AUCTION, at their Bonar, No. 13, Wellington 


Street, Stra: w.c., ONDAY, Februar: id Two Follo: 


ruary 12. an win; 
' Days, atl ereloek precisely, DRAWINGS and ENGHAVINGS, ine} 


Heraldry — Freemasonry — London — China = a _ —— | 


America — America — Australia — English Topograph d General 
Literature. All cheaply priced. See IGHTON Ok CIRCULAR, 
No. 126.—W. J. 8uiru, North Street, Brighton. 


i} OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

SUPPLIED. Any subject. Please state wants. 31. each offered 
for JACKSON’S OLD PARIS, 2 vols. 1878; GEO. MEREDITH'S 
POEMS, 1851.—Baxer’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 








OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second- 
hand. Prices yt me for designs and prices, to Mr. 
Avant, 232, Tottenham Court R Also a quantity of Writing 
Tables. 
ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS PREPARED by J. W. 
WATSON, Westfield, Redcar, 5s 3d. per doz. Specimen Slide, 
Section of Crab Shell, a very beautiful object, 7d. 


‘YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

fall particulars. ag ye omen vig —Medical, &c., Association, 

Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. —— Address, “ Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No 1854, Gerra 











YHACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance), 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


= newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 





limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACR, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS,’ CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODEN HAUSEN ’ PLOCKHORST, THU- 


, &e. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


—- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 











THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


ee 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand). 


Also a large Selection of 
BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, S8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 





of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
ieee of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 
. Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
oor. 
SPACIOUS DIN ao DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors sinus Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application 
roprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


FUrtreEen MONTHS from MARCH QUARTER, 
871. 10s.—FLAT TO LET, 15, CYRIL MANSIONS, BATTERSEA 
PARK. Six Rooms (Three overlooking Park), Bath, &c.—Apply F., 
Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 











Sales bp Auction. 

Modern Books and Remainders—50 Sets of Four Masterpieces 
by Leech (pub. 6l. 6s.) — 33,000 Chromolithographs after 
J. M. W. Turner and other Modern Artists—Oil Paintings 
and Engravings, Framed—Musical Boz, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL bi AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C.. on THURSDAY, 
Sa 15, at 1 o'clock, SEVERAL THOUSAND VOLUMES of 
MODERN BOOKS and REMAINDERS, com rising 228 Herbert 
Spencer’s Principles of Biology, 2 vols, (1l. 16s.)—100 Horstman’s 
Richard Rolle of Hampole, 2 vols. (11. 1s )—200 Evans's Story of 
Louis XIV. (los. 6d )—150 Stepniak’s Russian Peasantry (10s 6d. )— 
200 Mayet’s Agricultural Insurance. by te (10s. 6d.)—100 Brooks 
Adams’s Law of Civilization (7s. 6d.)—350 al History of my naw 
4to. (30s. )—600 Sore Allen’s Science in ton (5s.), with the Stereo 
eves — Copyrig t—14 Bowes’s Ja) — Markes3 Audsley’s Keramic 
Art—5 Colley Cibeer’ 8 Life, 2 vols. Large Paper—4 Middleton’s Works, 
by Bullen, % vols. Lai Paper—6 Foster’s Oxford Men and Colleges, 
4to.—15 Hennessy’s Novum Repertorium Ecclesiasticum (3!. 3s. )—50 Sets 
of Four Masterpieces by Leech (pub. 61. 6s. )—33,000 Chromolithographs 
and Lithotints, mostly 4to. size, after J. M. W. Turner and other 
esteemed Artists—Oil Paintings and Engravings, Framed — Musical 
c. 


x 
‘ To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Postage Stamps. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, February 13, and Following Day, at half-past 5 o'clock 
pence. rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE 
TAMPS. 


5 





Catal on Ti 








Miscellaneous Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by yp sell ay ard House, 47, Sg! Square, WC., 
m FRIDAY, Fe at 10 minutes 1 o'clock precisely, 
MISCELLAN EOUS PROPERTY, including the ‘COLLECTIO mend 
by a GENTLEMAN who is leaving England, comprising Silver and Shef- 
field Plate, including an early Irish Bowl—China, Examples of Dresden, 
Rockin gham, Derby, Stafford, &c.—Bracket and Striking Clocks—Gilt 
Mirrors — Carvings in Ivory — Needlework Pictures — Miniatures — 
Jewellery—Two very fine Models of Great Northern and Midland 
Railway Engines—several Pieces of Armour and Arms—Lace Shawls— 
Hand-painted Fa: ee Paintings and Engravings, &c.—and a 
few Lots of Furniture . 





on 





Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings, 


ESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON wil] SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, wai’ Be <a ol a February 23, at ten 
minutes past 1 o'clock a large COLLECTION of 
MISCELLANEOUS ENG AVINC 8.00 —t- BF Oh in Mezzotint, 
Stipple, and Line—Fancy Subjects of the English and French Schools, 
_— in Colours—Sporting Subjects, including The krighton Coach, 
Pollard, printed in Colours—Theatrical Portraits and Scenes Som 





lorge number of nts— afte 
Morland, J. R. Smith, Dawe, * &c.—Water-Colour Drawings, both 
Framed and in the Portfolio and several fine Paintings. 


Catal in prep 








Autograph Letters and Documents. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, 
AROUT THE END OF FEBRUARY, a COLLECTION of AUTO. 
GRAPH LETTERS and DOCUMENTS, amongst which will be found 
those of Henry VII. and VIII.—Queen Anne—Queen Victoria—Dukes of 
‘ ed 


XIV., Clement XIII, and 
Wiseman — Napoleon Bona E 

Shelley—Robert and Mrs. wning ~ — Tennyson — Ruskin—D. Cox— 

Millais — Furner — Meyerbeer — Donizetti—Kossini—George Washing- 


ton, &c. 
Catalogues in preparation. 





ing among the Drawings so: fe by C. Stansfield, D. Cox, Cip; 
Copley Fielding, J. B. Pyne, J. Magi 2 J. Cristall, Cattermole, an, 
others; the Engravings comprise orks by and after Whe: 
o ; Hoppner, H. Singleton, G Morland, Cosway, W. Nutter. A. V; 

ir J. Reynolds, &c—Modern Etchings by Slocombe, Sir svenet, 


| Haden, Legros—Naval and Military Prints—Sporting Subjects—Carj. 


— Society Publications—and Drawings by the Old 
‘asters. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may te had. 


A Portion of the Library of the late Dr. GRAVES, Lord 
—.* Limerick — valuable Books on Ornament, the 
Property e a Firm of Decorators retiring from Business— 

and the Library of [ERBERT TAYLOR, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL af AUCTION. at their hia No. 18, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W.C.. on THURSDAY. February and Two Following 
8s, BOOKS and Miss. Belated PORTION « ofthe LIBRARY of the 
AV rd Bishop of Limerick; valuable BOOKS on 
ORNAMENT, oe pd of a Firm of Decorators retiring from 
Business, comprising rare works by Enzlish and Foreign Designers of 
Bea last and present centuries ; ; the LIBRARY of HERBERT TAYLOR, 
includ ng 7 Collection of Works Illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank —Firet Bal tions of Modern Writers—and Works in most Branches 
of Literat 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Coins of the late T. W. GOODMAN, Esq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by oo J their House, No. 13, Wellington 
AY. February 21, and Follo 
Day, at 1 o'clock precisel i. NCOLLECTION of GRE RK, ROM 
pet and FOREIG COINS of the late T. W. GOODMAN, Eeq., 
ill, luding an interesting Series of Greek Silver 
pf Copper Coins— —Family and Imperial Denarii—Roman and Byzantine 
Gold— English Silver and Gol sala agp, Gold and Silver, 
including many Papal Coins—Coin Cabinets—an Bool 
May be viewed two days prior. Catnlagues may be had. 








Street, Strand, W.C., on W. 











Valuable Printed Books and Illuminated Manuscripts, in- 
cluding a Portion of the Library Zz General the Hon, Sir 
PERCY R. B. FEILDING, K.C.B. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. Bhs Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 26, and Five Follow 

Days. at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and ILLUMINAT! 

MANUSCRIPTS, eo a Series of Works ‘Illustrated by vem 

Cruikshank, and a Collection of Caricatures by the same, the Pro 

of General the Hon Sir PERCY R. B. FEILDING, K.C. B.; and 

tions from other Libraries, comprising tine Manuscript and Pre 

ied of Hours, and other Service Books (including the well-known 

MS. Hore formerly belorging to the Earls of Kildare); old rare and 

valuable English and he, Books, including some First Editions of 

Moliére’s Plays — Manuser 

merica—a valuable Series of Autographic Letters of Lord Nelson— 
Albums of Autograph Letters—Robert Burns's Glass Drinking Tumbler 
First Editions of the rare Early Writings of Rudyard Kipling and 
other Modern Authors—fine Old Books with Woodcuts—Shakespeareana, 
including the First Editions of The Puritan, Sporting Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. a may be had. 


The Ki } +# ae Puhii, Pry 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY March 1. a ‘COMPLETE SET of 
the PUBLICATIONS of the KELMSCOTT PRESS, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN, and a large number of Books of the same Press from 
various Private Libraries. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


SALES NEXT WEEK. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, at half- 
past 12 o'clock precisely, on the following days :— 


TUESDAY, February 13, tiagnificent BRONZES 
and IVORY TUSKS, &c., from Benin, also Curios from all Parts of the 
World, Japanese Art Work, &c. 


WEDNEsDAY, Fobrenry 34 ROSES, FRUIT 
TREES, BORDER PLANTS, LILIES, & 


THURSDAY, February 18, great SALE of 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, ROSES, LILIUMS from JAPAN. 


FRIDAY, February 16, SCIENTIFIC APPA- 
RATUB, CA CAMERAS and LENSES, and other MISCELLANEOUS 


M ESsks. | CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice ‘that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On TUESDAY, February 13, OLD ENGLISH 
and. oe SILVBR and SILVER-GILT PLATE of the late W. A. 


On THURSDAY, February 15, and FRIDAY, 
St 16 (by order of the Executors), ass COLLECTION of PLATE, 
PORCELAIN, and OBJFCTS of AR rmed by THOMAS MILES 
KESTELL, Esq., deceased, late of ‘Adelaide Crescent, Brighton, and of 


On SATURDAY, February 17 (by order of the 
Executors), MODERN PICTURES and WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS of THOMAS MILES RESTELL, Esq., deceased, late of Adelaide 
Crescent, Brighton, iy of Mark Lane; MODERN’ PICTURES and 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of Lieut.-General H. DUNCAN, 
deceased ; and othe: - 


On SATURDAY, February 24, and MONDAY, 
February 26, the COLLECTION of WORKS of ART NOW ON 
EXHIBITION at the Ug presented by the Artists for the 
Artists’ War Fund May be viewed at Messrs Christie, Manson & 
Woods's Great Rooms, on MONDAY, February 19, and Following Days. 




















Price 6d. ; post, 6}d. 
THE FIGHT at DAME AFRICA’S 
SCHOOL. 


London; Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton & Co. 


METAL © Wwouk. at the BURLINGTON FINE 
; Progress in Architecture (Prof. Aitchienn 8 Royal 

Academy toe, "Timstrations of New Theatre, Ladies’ Co — 
Cheltenham ; Design for a School of Art (Soane Medallion 
Design) ; New = in the Strand ; Institute of Architects—President 
Address to Students; &e.—Xee the BUILDER of Some 10 (4d. ; ip rot 

post, 44d.). Throw, gh any Newsagent, or direct from the Publishe* 
Phe Builder, 46, rine Street, London, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS SERIES. 


FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY. 
(SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM BIBLIOTHECA OXONIENSIS.) 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE. Tom. I. (LibriI-IV.) H. Sruarr Jones. Paper covers, 3s.; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 
PLATONIS OPERA. Tom. I. (Tetralogiae III.) J. Burnet. Paper covers, 5s.; limp cloth, 6s.; on India Paper, 7s. 
LVCRETI CARI de RERVM NATVRA. C. Bamey. Paper covers, 2s. 6d.; limp cloth, 3s.; on India Paper, 4s. 
CORNELII TACITI OPERA MINORA. H. Furneaux. Paper covers, 1s. 6d.; limp cloth, 2s. 











SHORTLY. 
AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE cum FRAGMENTIS, A. Sipawick. Paper covers, 3s.; limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; on India 
‘aper, 4s. 6d, 
TO FOLLOW. 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. R. C. Seaton.—ARISTOPHANES. W. M. Geldart.—ARISTOPHANES. F. W. Hall.—CAESAR. R L.A. Du Pontet.—CATULLUS. R. Ellis.—CICERO, 
A. C. Clark.—CICERO. S.G.Owen.—CICERO. W. Y. Fausset.—CICERO OP. RHETT. A.S. Wilkins.—CICERO OP. PHIL. J.S. Reid —CICERO EPP. L. C. Purser.—DEMOS- 
THENKS. S.H. Butcher.—EURIPIDES. G.G.Murray.—HERODOTUS. G OC. Richards.x—HOMERUS. D.B.Monro.—HOMERUS. T. W. Allen.—HORATIUS. E. C. Wickham.— 
JUVENALIS et PERSIUS. S. G@. Owen.—LUCRETLIUS. C. Bailey —MARTIALIS. W.M Lindsay.—OVIDIUS. S. G.Owen.—PINDARUS. W.R. Hardie.—PLATO. J. Burnet.— 
PLAUTUS. W. M_ Lindsay.—PROPERTIUS. J. S. Phillimore.—SALLUSTIUS A. M. Cook.SOPHOCLES. W. J. M. Starkie—TACITUS. H. Furneaux.—THRENTIUS. R. Y. 
Tyrrell—_THUCYDIDKS. H.S.Jones.—TIBULLUS. J. P. Postgate.—VERGILIUS. F. A. Hirtzel—XENOPHON. E. C. Marchant. 


India Paper Copies are bound in cloth, gilt edges, but may also be purchased bound in smooth Persian calf. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, to which is prefixed an Essay on Inscriptions and a Note on the Geography of 
Thucydides. By BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., late Master of Balliol College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. Vol. I. ESSAY on INSCRIPTIONS 
and BOOKS I.-III. Vol. 11. BOOKS IV.-VIII. and HISTORICAL INDEX. 


IN PREPARATION.—To be published in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


NOTES on the DIVINA COMMEDIA. By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


‘ 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net each. 
STUDIES in DANTE. By E. Moors, D.D. 
Series I. SCRIPTURE and CLASSICAL AUTHORS in DANTE. Series II. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
IN THREE SIZES. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of MOLIERE. (i.) Crown 8vo. on Rag-made Paper, cloth, 5s. (ii.) Crown 8vo. on Oxford India 


Paper, cloth, 9s. 6d. (iii.) In miniature, 32mo. 4 vols, in Case, cloth, 14s. 
JUST PUBLISHED, demy 4to. pp. xxxvi-1334, cloth, bevelled edges, Three-and-a-Half Guineas ; half-morocco, Four Guineas. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Etymologically and _ Philologically Arranged, with special 


Reference to Cognate Indo-European Languages. By Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, M.A. K.C.I.E., late Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. 
Calcutta, Hon. Ph.D. Géttingen, Hon. Fellow of University College, and sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Improved, with the 
Collaboration of Prof. E. LEUMANN, Pb.D., of the University of Strassburg, Prof. C. CAPPELLER, Ph.D., of the University of Jena, and other Scholars. 

COMPLETION OF THE WORK.—Demy 8vo. cloth, with Maps and IIlustrations. 


ITALY and HER INVADERS. (A.D. 376-814.) With Plates and Maps. By Tos. Hopexin, D.C.L. 


Vols, I.-II. The VISIGOTHIC INVASIONS. The Hunnish Invasion, the Vandal Invasion, and the Herulian Mutiny. Second Edition. 21. 2s. 
Vols. III.-IV. The OSTROGOTHIC INVASION. The Imperial Restoration. Second Edition. 36s. 

Vols. V.-VI. The LOMBARD INVASION. And the Lombard Kingdom. 36s, 

Vols. VII.-VIII. The FRANKISH INVASIONS. The Frankish Empire. 24s. 


MODERN LAND LAW. By Epwarp Jenks, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Vol. I. FRENCH WORKS. Buckran, lés. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GOWER. Edited from the MSS., with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by 


G. C. MACAULAY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS of DAVID RICARDO to HUTCHES TROWER and Others (1811-1823), Edited by James Bonar, 


M.A. LL.D. Glasgow, and J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. of Finance, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


A HANDBOOK of ANATOMY for ART STUDENTS. With many Illustrations. By Prof. ArtHuR THomson, M.A. 


Second Edition. 8vo. buckram, 16s. net. 


PRINCIPLES of the ENGLISH LAW of CONTRACT, and of AGENCY in its RELATION to CONTRACT. By 


Sir W. R. ANSON, D.C.L. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


BRITISH ANTHOLOGIES. 
Edited by Prof. EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A. In crown 8vo, Volumes, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each, and in various leather bindings. 
EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF, AND MAY BE OBTAINED SEPARATELY. 
NOW READY. 


Vol. III. SPENSER ANTHOLOGY (1548-1591 A.D.). | Vol. VII. DRYDEN (1675-1700 A.D.). 
Vol. VIII. POPE (1701-1744 A.D.). 


ON the USE of CLASSICAL METRES in ENGLISH. By W.J. Stone. 8vo. paper covers, 1s. net. 
A plea that classical metres should find the same place in our language as they hold in Latin and Greek. 
NOW READY, cloth, crown 8vo. pp. 154, 2s. 6d. . 
SELECTED POEMS, OLD and NEW. By Annie Marueson, Author of ‘The Religion of Humanity,’ ‘Love's Music, 


‘Love Triumphant,’ and other Poems. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 











HENRY FROWDE, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, and New York. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
Lis T. 
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WILL BE READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


SAVROLA: 


A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. 
BY 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
Author of ‘The River War,’ 
Crown 8vo. 68. 





NEW BOOK BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HOME and GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Worker in Both. 
By GHRTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ‘Wood and 
Garden.’ With 53 Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘* A book to receive with gratitude and to keep.” 
lllustrated London News. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A HISTORY of SPAIN from the 


EARLIEST TIMES to the DEATH of FERDINAND 
the CATHOLIC. By ULICK RALPH BURKE, M.A. 
Edited, with Additional Notes and an Introduction, by 
MARTIN A. S. HUME, Editor of the ‘Calendar of 
Spanish State Papers,’ &c. 2vols. crown 8vo. 16s. net. 


MICHEL de l’HOSPITAL: being the 


Lothian Prize Essay, 1899. By C. T. ATKINSON, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; late Demy of 
Magdalen College. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


NEW IMPRESSION. FIFTH THOUSAND. 
“A BRILLIANT NOVEL.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PARSON KELLY. 


By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“An excellent novel, written with spirit and a true 
literary touch.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“*Parson Kelly’ is a capital story, well found, well 
invented, and strong in the ever admirable quality of 
vraisemblance. It is also an interesting illustration of 
collaboration...... The book is by far the most notable of 
Jacobite romances and thoroughly enjoyable. = 

Westminster Gazette. 

“The enjoyment of the book is so keen that it entirel 
absorbs one...... The Lady Oxford here presented is a bril- 
liant, worthless ‘strange woman,’ who must henceforth take 
rank in fiction as a distinct, vivid character.’’ 

Pall Mali Gazette. 


NEW IMPRESSION. FOURTH THOUSAND. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs, FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It is not often that a reviewer gets through a story of 
400 pages practically at one sitting, and is sorry when he 
has finished, but one reviewer, at least, has done so with 
*Yeoman Fleetwood.’...... This novel should increase its 
author’s reputation.’’—Fall Mall Gazette. 

***Yeoman Fleetwood’ will, I am sure, take its place 
among the best novels of the year. The descriptions of 
Brighton under the Regent are specially admirable, and 
Mrs. Blundell tells us in the preface how she came to know 
this part of her subject so well. The character of Simon 
Fleetwood is one of the noblest in recent fiction, and the 
book as a whole will greatly enhance the author's reputa- 
tion. To many readers it will come as a fresh revelation of 
Georgian history.”’"—Sketch. 


SOME EXPERIENCES 
OF AN IRISH RM. 


By E, (2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 


Authors of ‘ The Real Charlotte,’ ‘ An Irish Cousin,’ 
‘The Silver Fox,’ &c. 


With 31 Illustrations by E. GE. Somerville. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘“‘Every one who wants to laugh should read ‘Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ '""— Guardian. 

**We can warmly recommend this book as a sure antidote 
for melancholy ; it is brimful of brilliant wit and harmless 
mirth; itis a tonic for the dyspeptic and a stimulant to 
the healthy mind. A more amusing book has not been 
written for many a year.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
iS T. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
The TRANSVAAL QUESTION. From 


a Foreign Point of View. Translated from the French 
A Prof. EDOUARD NAVILLE, University of Geneva. 





ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


SONGS of the GLENS of ANTRIM. 
By MOIRA O’NEILL. Crown 8vo. in artistic binding, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


The ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By T.S. 


OMOND. Being the New Volume of ‘Periods of 
European Literature.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
The SCOTTISH REFORMATION. Its 


Epochs, Episodes, Leaders, and Distinctive Charac- 
teristics. (Being the Baird Lecture for 1899.) By the 
late ALEXANDER F. MITCHELL, D.D. LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Church History in St. Andrews 
University. Edited by D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D. 
With a pe hical Sketch of the Author by JAMES 
CHRISTIE, D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


PRAYERS from the POETS. A 
reg of Devotion. Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, 
Author of ‘A Primer of ordsworth,” &c.; and 
ORCIL HEADLAM, B.A., Author of ‘ Prayers of the 
Saints,’ ‘The Story of Nuremberg, ’&c. With specially 
designed Title-Page, and tasteful v bound, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
“This is a book altogether to be desired by those who coors at once 
the sense of religion and the love of noble verse.” —Morning 
‘Prayers from the Poets’ contains some of the most florious lines 
ever written....We cannot too highly praise this little volume. 


Daily New 
“ An anthology happily inspired, and worked out with skill Vand eure: ” 
lemy. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The HEBREW TRAGEDY. By 
Lieut.-Col. C. R. CONDER, R.E. LL.D. D.C.L. M.R.A.S., 
Author of ‘The Bible and the East,’ ‘The Hittites and 
their Language,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

“Will be read with interest by all whe need a fad and popular 
summary of the history of the origin of 








AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A CLAIM on KLONDYKE. A 


Romance of the Arctic El Dorado. By EDWARD 
ROPER, F.R.G.S., Author of Me f Track and Trail 
through Canada,’ &c. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Realistically told, and its emotional interest is unflaggingly sus- 
tained up to the very “close of a thoroughly wees 7: ‘ 
ir 
“ An admirable and most pathetic account of the terrible rier... 
spectors in the Arctic El Dorado.” —Bookman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY BABY.’ 
ONE YEAR. By Dorothea Gerard, 


Author of ‘A Spotless Reputation,’ ‘A Forgotten Sin,’ 
‘The Impediment,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
“A most fascinating and brilliant study of life and manners in East 
ctator. 


Galicia’ *— Spe 
“A story which bears on every page the evidence of ,painstaking 
work, backed by a vivid imagination and a graceful diction.” — Scotsman. 


The HISTORY of the FOREIGN 
POLICY of GREAT BRITAIN. By MONTAGU BUR- 
ROWS, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford, Captain R.N., F.S.A., &c., 
Officier de )’Instruction Publique, France. New Eadi- 
tion, Revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SPEAKING; or, from Voice Formation 
to the Platform and ag By Rev. WILLIAM MAIR, 
D.D., Minister of the Parish of Earlston; Author of 
& Digest of Laws and Decisions relating to the Church of 
Scotland,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

*« His small but really excellent little book .”— Glasgow Herald. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1012. FEBRUARY, 1900. 2s. 6d. 


SHOT, SHELL, and BULLETS —‘ THEY DIE NOT.” Ry R. L. A. 
—The TORY FUTURE. ie! HACKING. II. By Hugh a 
Tv 


2. % M: aSketch. Chaps. iol By 
Joseph Conrad —The LOW NILE of 1899, and the COTVrON CROP of 
1900 MARIA JOSEPHA. By G. 8. Street.—NEW TROUT- FISHERIES. 
Be John Hickerdyke.—ODD VOLUMES. III. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
M.P —MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD:—One Man, One Book ; 
The Use and Abuse of Diaries ; A pe rae of sepey and Statesmen ; 
Sir Algernon West’s Nicknames; The 
Dangers of Dining Out, Pantomimes New gel Old ; ? Patriotism behind 
the Footlights ; Journalism and the War; G W. Steevens —A WO 

to CONSERVATIVES.—The WAR OPERATIONS in 80U TH AFRICA. 
I1l.—SOUTH AFRICAN POLITICAL PROSPECTS, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WIZARD. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WIZARD. 
THE — OF THE WIZARD. 


y M. IMLAY TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘On the Red Staircase,’ ‘ An ‘Imperial Lover,’ 
A Yankee Volunteer.’ 

This is a novel of the time of Henry VIII., introducing a 
charming girl, who successively becomes Maid-in-waiting to 
Queen Catherine whilst in confinement at Kimbolton Castle, 
and after her death to Aune Boleyn. She becomes very 
intimate with Queen Anne, and many private and public 
Court scenes at Greenwich and Hampton Court are depicted 
with great power. 

The Wizard plays a very important part in the story, as he 
is mixed up with many political intrigues, for which he is 
—— sent to the Tower. 

A delightful little love affair is woven through the story, 
the heroine of which at her birth is gambled away to an 
officer of Henry’s Court by herdrunken father. Duels follow 
kidnappings, the lover of her choice is put into the Tower, 
but through the instrumentality of the Wizard is released. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 
THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 
THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 
And other Poems. 
By EDWIN MARKHAM. 
With a charming Photogravure after MILLET’S 


celebrated Picture. 
10,000 Copies sold in America within Three Months. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
KEATS'S SHORTER POEMS. 
KEATS’S SHORTER POEMS. 


KEATS’S SHORTER POEMS 
IS THE TITLE OF THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BIBELOTS. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 
Vol. I. COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 
Vol. II. HERRICK’S WOMEN, LOVE, and FLOWERS. 
Vol. III. LEIGH HUNT'S the bs Ay “ad had BOOKS. 
Vol. IV. GAY’S TRIVIA, and other P 
Vol. V. MARCUS AURELIUS’S MEDITATIONS. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


Size 5in. by 2} in. Price 2s. 6d, net each. 
Any Three Volumes in Leather Case, 10s. 6d. net. 
An Edition on Japanese Vellum (50 Copies), 10s. 6d, net. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. pp. 408, cloth, 7s. net, 
A DIVIDEND TO LABOR. 
A DIVIDEND TO LABOR. 
A DIVIDEND TO LABOR. 


A Study of Employers’ Welfare Institutions. 


By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN, 
Author of ‘ Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee.’ 
“ This book is mainly made up of an account of the various schemes 
that have been adopted in America and Europe for improving the lot of 
the workman by what he calls welfare institutions r. Gilman’s book 
is of the utmost interest and value asa picture of what has been done 
in this direction.”—Scotsman. 


‘« Profit-sharing systems, called in the United States Employers’ 
Welfare Societies, are among the most significant of modern develop- 
ments in commerce. Mr. Gilman's book is, as far as we know, “eh ad 
survey of such systems in Germany, France, Holland, Bel; erg gg’ 
Britain, and America. The book is an intelligent account of the rise of 
humane and ‘moralized’ relations between employers and workers, 
and its interest for both these classes at the | gvaee day is great. The 
particulars giver about English firms are both minute and Se 














Size 84 by 7, handsomely bound, 5s. net. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
THE ANCIENT MARINER. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By S. T. COLERIDGE. 
With 6 Photogravures and many other I!lustrations by 
HERBERT COLE. 
An EDITION on HAND-MADE PAPER, 
limited to 200 Copies, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ The illustrations show careful thought. and careful saageccocl too.” 


“Have considerable technical finesse and delicacy. 
‘Manchester Guardian. 





Small crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


A STUDY of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. By LILIAN WHITING, Author of ‘The World 
Beaut' tiful.’ 
Crown 8vo. printed on ations Dus ye Rex, with 5 Photo- 
gravures, Map, 2) cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The SCOTTISH JACOBITES and 
their wes and MUSIC. With a Succinct Aceount of their 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, Author of ‘ Essays at 


Many a iin deed—tersely narrated—shines in these modest pages. 
..A sound little book, well and p —Academy. 











London : 
GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


8 Agents for Sale of Publications of HOUGHTON, 
oe MIFFLIN & CO. 








Edinburgh and London. 


Agensy for American Books. 
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TO INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS. 





NOTICE MUST NOW BE 


GIVEN 


That the STANDARD’S remarkable Introductory offer regarding the 


LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE 
MUST BE WITHDRAWN. 


Readers of the preliminary announcements which the Standard made regarding its issue 
of the new “ Library of Famous Literature” will recall the express conditions upon which 
the present offer was made. 

Instead of putting a very high price upon the first edition, with the intention of after- 
wards reducing this price from time to time, as has been the usual custom with publishers, 
the Standard announced that it would receive subscriptions in advance of the day of pub- 
lication at the lowest price possible with the character and cost of the work. The result 
of this offer was an advance subscription for 3,000 sets before a single set could be delivered. 
Even after delivery was begun, the binders could hardly keep pace with the incoming sub- 
scriptions, so that now the orders for nearly 2,000 sets still remain unfilled. So long as it 





was possible to make immediate delivery of the books, the Standard has kept its offer open, 
and under this arrangement more than 7,000 sets of the Library have been subscribed for 
up to the present time. 

A large force is now at work binding up the last sets of the present edition, so that not 
only will all present subscribers soon be supplied, but the remaining sets of the edition will 
also be ready for delivery at an early date. It is in view of these circumstances that the 
Standard now announces that its advance-of-publication offer must be withdrawn. The 
present arrangement, whereby it is possible to secure the Library at about half the regular 
price, and the complete work, the entire twenty volumes, is sent to the subscriber all at one 
time, can remain open but a little while longer. 





WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS THINK. 


Below are printed a few letters from among the hundreds which the Standard has received from early subscribers to the Library, who now have these richly bound volumes in their 
homes. Intending subscribers may read these letters with interest. They affirm what the Standard has said repeatedly—that it is next to impossible to give, by means of any mere 
printed description or specimen pages and specimen illustrations, an adequate idea of the great work which Dr. Garnett and his associates have produced. Only an actual day-by-day use 


of the Library may reveal its true value, the true wealth of its contents. 
“THIS DELIGHTFUL AND MAGNIFICENT ACHIEVEMENT.” 
Pembroke Lodge, Southend-on-Sea. 


I shall be glad to subscribe to the ‘‘ Library of Famous Literature ” on the terms marked 
on the order form attached hereto, I have had the opportunity of glancing at several of 
the volumes, and I can conceive nothing nearly so useful in one’s bookcase as this delightful 
and magnificent achievement. The great wonder to me is your inability to announce the 
disposal of seven million sets, for there are, to my mind, but few households in the kingdom 
which could not, to their credit, dispose of some meretricious specimen of “art,” some 
vulgar and pretentious belonging, to make way for these priceless volumes. 

DUDLEY MORGAN. 


‘*ALL THAT WAS REPRESENTED IN THE PROSPECTUS.” 
Gijon, Spain. 

The ‘International Library of Famous Literature” has been received. It is a com- 
pendious treasure for every busy man—more so to one situated as I am—far from the reach 
of any library or centre where there are facilities for reference. 

In the cursory examination that I have been able to make, I find it to be a!l that was 
represented in the prospectus, and it will afford me infinite pleasure to have at all times 
within reach the possibility of being in touch with the literary master-minds that the world 
kas produced. J. A. JONES. 


“INDEED A MINE OF LITERARY WEALTH.” 
Avondale, Coleraine. 

I have the greatest pleasure in testifying to the excellence of the Standard’s ** Library of 
Famous Literature.” It exactly supplies a want which for years I have felt—that of having 
at hand in concise form the gems of literatu e for constant reference, and for enjoying a 
quiet hour’s reading after the day’s work. When it arrived I was more than satisfied, and 
after spending an hour in examining the index of subjects, their variety and authors, I felt 
that the more friends became acquainted with it, the more thankful they will be to Dr. 
Garnett and his colleagues for furnishing the English-speaking people with such a household 
treasure, It is, indeed, a mine of literary wealth. W. J. BAXTER. 





“FEW INVESTMENTS HOLDING OUT GREATER PROMISE OF INTEREST.” 
234, Goldbawk Road, W. 

Your magnificent twenty volumes of ‘‘ Famous Literature” have positively come up to 
my expectations—an event of such extreme infrequency to any one endowed with a sanguine 
disposition in this imperfect world, that I feel impelled to send you a few lines of grateful 
acknowledgment. 

Having but little leisure for reading at present, I originally contemplated the purchase 
of the library as a sort of ‘‘ provision for old age.” On realizing the magnitude of the literary 
fortune which I had thereby come into, I could not, however, resist the temptation of 
applying some of the contents to my i diate benefit, and from what I have seen I can 
safely say that, as a man of business, I know of few investments more secure or holding out 
greater promise of interest. L. WOLLKEN. 





‘*PLEASED BEYOND MEASURE.” 
Gayton House, Ashstead, Surrey. 
Dear Sr1rs,—Now that I have received my copies of ‘‘ Famous Literature” I am beyond 
measure pleased with them. 
It seems to me, however, that the public should by some means be better acquainted 
with the real nature of the publication. 
I find that comparatively few people know what a beautiful work it is. 
Yours very truly, PAYNE JENNINGS. 


‘HANDSOME AND HANDY AND BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED VOLUMES.” 
10, Tower Street, York. 

Allow me to tell you how much I have been enjoying the perusal of some of the 
some and handy and beautifully printed volumes of the ‘* International Library.” 

The chief embarrassment which I feel is that there is such a supply of excellent matter, 
and some of it of a nature so difficult to otherwise obtain, that one is unduly tempted to flit 
about among the volumes (like a bee from flower to flower on a hot spring day) trying to 
bring up quickly the most promising material, and absolutely overloading one’s wings. 

But settling down to a determined frontal attack, and eschewing all needless turning 
movements, I am hoping to storm the literary citadel slowly but surely, and win my way to 
a 20-vol. victory. HENRY OGLESBY, M.R.C.S. L R.C.P., &c. 


“JUSTIFY THE HIGH PROMISES HELD OUT IN THE 7 
arringay. 

I have to acknowledge delivery of the ‘* Library of Famous Literature,” all in good order, 
afew daysago. I think it only just to the Editors and Publishers to express my entire 
satisfaction with the volumes. I consider they amply justify the high promises held out in 
the prospectus, and I wish them all the success they well deserve. 

By all who have a taste for the best forms of literature, whether old or young, rich or 
poor, they cannot tail to be highly valued, while to one who, like myself, is getting on 
towards the ‘‘ evening of life,” I cannot think of anything more likely to be a solace e- 1a 
pleasure, gathering up, as it were, so many of the buried treasures that one loved in past 
years, besides presenting such a wealth of some of the finest products of the human intellect, 
which it would be impossible for an ordinary mortal to know anything about except by 
such an anthology as this. A. B. MORGAN. 


“THE DELIGHT OF MYSELF AND EVERY MEMBER OF MY FAMILY.” 
Lyndburst, Hants. 

The “International Library of Famous Literature” is the delight of myself and of 
every member of my family. I am endowed with a certain amount of mental endurance, 
and would gladly have more of it. I can only admire from afar the great concentration of 
genius and effort which have produced a work of surpassing merit. I therefore welcome 
the literary feast you have set before me. 

Many of the writers of real gems in your collection were unknown to me, some even by 
name. I rejoice at having, with Dr. Garnett’s precious help, unearthed them so easily at 
my own fireside. 

The preparation of the volumes is admirable, the binding is very good, and the books 
remain open at any page without being held. Finally, the illustrations are excellent and 
most interesting. I would say that I am very grateful to the Standard for their enterprise 
in this matter, and I beg to remain, F. B. B. LORAINE, Lieut.-Col. 





WHAT THIS GREAT WORK IS. 


Itis not easy to putin brief com a description of a work that is in itself a great library. 

The splendid collection which Dr. Garnett has edited has all literature in its field—all 
races and all times, The ‘‘ Library of Famous Literature” presents not merely the best of 
all the great authors that have ever lived, but likewise a panorama of life and letters from 
that dim, remote past when books first began to be made, down to our own day. 

Here, in succession, is ‘the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.” 
Here are the Middle Ages, lit by the flame of Dante’s genius and sweetened by Chaucer’s 
poetic gossip. Here the Renaissance sheds all its coruscating names—Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Jonson, Sydney, Marlowe, Bacon; while Cervantes bids chivalry adieu, and Montaigne gives 
‘aws to the modern gentleman. Here are the dandy essayists, diarists, and satirists of 
Queen Anne’s day; here the Johnsonian thunder and the early masters of the novel— 
Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, and Burney. 





The nineteenth century is the most richly represented of all periods. Wordsworth’s 
new worship of Nature, Lamb’s cosy wit, Shelley’s wild melodies, and Byron’s “* pageant of 
his bleeding heart” are here. Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, Clough, Rossetti, 
Darwin, Spencer, Newman, Ibsen, Tolstoi, Turgenief, Hugo, and hundreds of writers who 
have contributed to the present revival of the novel are richly represented in The Library. 

Nor is mere wit despised or humour neglected. In The Library every mood finds its 
response ; and in this vast collection the wisdom of Plato and the piety of Pascal are har- 
monized with the wit of Sheridan and the fun of Mark Twain. 


A tasteful and convenient Bookcase will be supplied to 
Subscribers at a low price. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


Those who subscribe now, in advance of publication, may obtain the Complete Work, Twenty Volumes, AT A REDUCTION OF FIFTY PRR CENT. from the regular prices here- 
after to prevail. The Library is not sold in Parts or by single Volumes, but only in complete Sets. The entire Twenty Volumes will be sent all at one time upon a preliminary payment 
of but HALF-A-GUINEA ; fnrther payments, after the Twenty Volumes are in your home, to be at the rate of 9, 12. 15, or 21 shillings per month, according to the binding. 





A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 100-PAGE PROSPECTUS SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


If you will state that you read this notice in the ATHKN UM, the Standard will send, post paid to any address, a large illustrated Prospectus of the LIBRARY of FAMOUS 
LITERATURE, together with specimen pages, pages from the Index, and the like. But those who prefer to file their subscriptions at once, and thus take advantage of the Special Prices, 
which are offered in advance of the day of publication. may examine the work, in the different styles of binding, at the Standard Offices, 23, St. Bride Street, near Ludgate Circus; and at 
the establishment of Messrs. Chappell & Co., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, where orders may be booked, both for Cash Payments and on Monthly Instalments. 





APPLICATION FOR PROSPECTUS. 


If you do not wish to cut this slip out, carefully state that you saw this notice in the ATHEN ZUM, otherwise the Prospectus cannot be sent. 


: W. M. JACKSON, TH& STANDARD, 23, St. Bride Street, London, E.C........2-.ccsesseeseeees 
Having read in the ATHEN ZUM your offer regarding the LIBRARY of FAMOUS LITERATURB, I request that you send me your Illustrated Prospectu: 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


a ee 


MACMILLAN’S 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 

Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 

A Series of Reprints of Standard Works in Library 
Form. 


Demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net per Volume, 


LE MORTE DARTHOR, SIR 
THOMAS MALORY’S BOOK of KING 
ARTHUR, and of his NOBLE KNIGHTS of 
the ROUND TABLE, [Just ready. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; COLOURS of 
GOOD and EVIL; and ADVANCEMENT of 
LEARNING. 1 vol. 


SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 1 vol. 
Other Volumes to follow, 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ As well in outward as in 
inward features they form very handsome books, 
and are really marvels of cheapness.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ Handy to hold, 
and printed in clear type on durable paper, they 
are fully worthy of the high traditions of a firm 
which has itself been conspicuous in the advance- 
ment of learning. The demy 8vo. form makes 
them the very books for a library shelf, while the 
price, 3s. 6d. net, places them within the purchas. 
ing powers of modest purses...... In spite of the 
tremendous competition in popular reprints, this 
series ought to have no difficulty in holding its 
own.” 

LITERATURE.—‘ The volumes are tall, well 
printed, and well bound, and would cut a good 
figure in most bookcases.” 





NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 


Author of ‘The United States,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net, 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“A great book in its 
fe No other living writer could have given 
the same enchantment to the development of 
English institutions, or have traced the conflicts of 
classes and parties with the same enthusiasm.” 





BY CANON ROBINSON. 
HOLY GROUND. Three Sermons on 


the War in South Africa, preached in West- 
minster Abbey. By J. ARMITAGE ROBIN- 
SON, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 8vo, sewed, 
1s. net. 


WAGERS of BATTLE, 1854-1899. 
Verses by FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON and 
— LUSHINGTON, Crown 8vo. sewed, 
8. net, 


The PRINCE. A Play. By Adolphus 
ALFRED JACK. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 
OLD FRIENDS at CAMBRIDGE 
and ELSEWHERE. By J. WILLIS CLARK, 
M.A., Registrary of the University of Cam- 
bridge, formerly Fellow of Trinity College. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—- 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY. 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
extra cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1900. 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 


““*Lodge’s Peerage’ for the current year is a handsome 
volume. It shows every indication of careful revision, and 
improv ts and additi render the present issue 
superior to its predecessors.” —Globe. 

*** Lodge’ still holds its ground firmly after seventy years 
of existence, and by virtue of certain characteristics is in 
favour with those who are accustomed to use works of 
reference of this class.”"—Daily News. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S New 
Novel, ANDROMEDA: an 
Idyll of the Great River, 
will be READY IMME. 
DIATELY, crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 


DORA MYRL, the LADY 
DETECTIVE, by M. McD. 
BODKIN, Q.C., Author of 
‘ Paul Beck, will be READY 
on FEBRUARY 15, crown 
&vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 








NOW READY. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 76 Full-Page Illustrations. 


A Map of Funchal, and a Section of the Medici Map, Maps of 
Madeira showing Districts devoted to Wine-growing, &c. 


Price 20s. net. 


THE MADEIRA ISLANDS. 


By ANTHONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE. 


Contents:—The History of the Madeiras—Information for 
the Traveller and Visitor—A Description of the Natives: 
their Characteristics, Religion, Laws, and Customs—An 
Account of the Commerce, the Geography and Geology, the 
Flora, the Vine and the Wine, &c. 

‘Nothing, in fact, that is worth knowing about the 
Madeiras from any point of view is overlooked by the 
author, the utility of whose exhaustive work is increased 
by a liberal provision of good maps, and by a large number 
of full-page illustrations from photographs, which enable 
the reader who has never visited the islands to realize some- 
thing of the scenic beauty with which they are so plentifully 
endowed.”— World. 


LONDON at the END of the CEN- 


TURY. A_ Book of Gossip. By ARTHUR W. 
A’BECKETT, Author of ‘The Member for Wrotten- 
borough,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

“Mr. & Beckett has the pen of the easy as well as the 
ready writer, and all that he puts on paper is based upon an 
agreeable geniality of thought and feeling.”—Globe. 

** Pick and choose where you like at bapbazard in this 
book, you are sure to come upon something entertaining. 
A very amusing book.”—Punch. 

** Altogether Mr. & Beckett has written a most entertain- 
ing book, which should be welcome to all those who love 
London and know something about it.”— Morning Post. 

“‘The book, in short, sparkles with barmless fun, and is 
guiltless of a single dull page.”—Datly Telegraph. 

‘* A most readable book.”—Literary World. 

‘* A most amusing and comprehensive volume.”—Graphic. 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR. By 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘The Human Boy,’ 
‘My Laughing Philosopher,’ &c. A New and Revised 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated by J. Leys 
Pethy bridge, 3s. 6d. 

**In its new reissue and cheaper form, with illustrations, 
this novel should find a ready welcome among people who 
wish to be amused. It has a sporting tendency, so that the 
class is bound to be a wide and tolerant one, and to anglers 
it will especially appeal.”—Literary World. 

“A charming book for presentation purposes at this time 
of the year.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

** One of the best of the author’s books, and should have a 
renewed and wider popularity.”—Globe. 

“The book is instinct with the spirit of holiday and of 
good-fellowship.”—Scotsman. 


PRZE-RAPHAELITE DIARIES and 


LETTERS. Containing Letters of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Diary of Ford Madox Brown, the P.R.B. 
Journal by William Rossetti. Edited by WILLIA 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated, 6s. 

“The book contains many interesting things by the 
way; and full of humour, the more irresistible because 
entirely unintentional.”—Daily News. 

“‘Mr. William Rossetti is to be congratulated on having 
produced a book which those to whom it is addressed will 
read with pleasure and return to frequently.” 

Morning Post. 


The PROFESSIONAL and OTHER 
PSYCHIC STORIES. Kdited by A. GOODRICH 
FREER (Miss X.), Author of ‘Essays in Psychical 
Enquiry,’ ‘The Alleged Haunting of B— House.’ 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“‘ These stories are interesting enough even to the casual 
reader, who seeks to solve no problems, but to pass an idle 
hour.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LimirTEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 














OUR GREATEST LIVING 


SOLDIERS. By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. With 8 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. 
Notes and Recollections during the Reign of Louis 
Philippe and the Kmpire. A NEW EDITION. Crown 
8vo. buckram, 3s, 6d. 


A KIPLING PRIMER. By F. 


LAWRENCE KNOWLES. With 2 Portraits. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Tt has been put together with much care, judgment, 
and thoroughness...... Altogether, no true Kiplingite can 
afford to be without it.”— Globe. 


ACCORDING to MY LIGHTS. By 


JOHN HOULLINGSHEAD. With a Portrait. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“* We should all be grateful to Mr. Hollingshead. He has 
spent his life in amusing us, and incidentally in ing 
himself.”— Daily Chronicle. 


A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. 


By ALGERNON GISSING. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

‘A story marked by strong individuality of style, tone, 
and treatment...... It is in the atmosphere of the book, fresb, 
keen, and strong. and full of energy and savour of the east 
winds and of the North sea, that its chief fascination resides, 
But it is a novel of mark asa study of character and passion.” 

Scotsman, 


SOUR GRAPES. By J. F. Cornish. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“A good, readable novel...... a story which any one may 
read and enjoy.”— Academy. 
‘* Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in deciding 
whether kittenish Ruby Brabooke or true-hearted Barbara 
Ashleigh is the more wi ”— Scot 


IN LONDON’S HEART. By George 


R. SIMS, Author of ‘Rogues and Vagabonds,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

“We must admit having found ‘ In London’s Heart’ one 
of the most exciting sensational works we have read since 
‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’...... It has the interest of a 
cleverly worked-out story....... It is likely to be a popular 
success.” — Speaker. 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Albert 


D. VANDAM, Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris.’ 
With 6 Illustrations by J. Barnard Davis. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* An interesting. pleasant story, in which Mr. Vandam 
has been able to utilize much of the peculiar knowledge of 
men and incidents which he possesses.” — Weekly Sun. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
The, jyADY from NOWHERE. By Fergus 


ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. By 
EMILE ZOLA. 


A SON of ISHMAEL. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. 

BIRCH DENE. By William Westall. 

SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS. By James 
RUNCIMAN. 


FETTERED for LIFE. By Frank Barrett. 

A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By Mrs. 
HUNGERFORD. 

A PROCTOR’S WOOING. By Alan St. 
AUBYN. [February 15. 


The COST of HER PRIDE. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER. [February 15. 



































London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.". 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Lessons of the War with Spain, and other 
Articles. By Alfred T. Mahan, Captain 
U.S. Navy. (Boston, U.S., Little, Brown 
& Co. ; London, Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Downfall of Spain: Naval History of the 
Spanish- American War. By H. W. Wilson. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Ir may be doubted whether it is yet possible 
to write a history, properly so called, of the 
Spanish-American war ; but it is certain that 
Mr. Wilson has not succeeded in writing one. 
As a narrative of events his book is not with- 
out value; but there is an intolerable deal 
of padding, and, whatever the daily papers 
may say, we are not prepared to accept Mr. 
Wilson’s judgment on moot points as that 
of a ‘‘naval expert.” In any case, it is 
written too exclusively from the American 
point of view, based almost entirely on 
American publications, issued, in many 
cases, while the war fever was still dominant. 
Of the actual fighting and its results there 
is, indeed, now little room for difference of 
opinion. At the beginning of the war the 
Spanish navy was suffering from that 
manana which has so often been fatal to 
Spaniards, and the maiiana which was to see 
it made effective never came. Alike at 
Manila and at Santiago, the equipment of 
the Spanish ships—in engines, in guns, in 
ammunition, in training of the men—was 
so poor that the resistance they were able 
to offer to a capable enemy was altogether 
futile. Mr. Wilson recognizes this, as the 
Americans themselves now recognize it; 
and he mentions, to contradict in greater 
detail than it deserves, the statement once 
made by some American papers and by 
some American politicians that as a feat of 
valour, skill, and tactics, the battle of Manila 
must be ranked far higher than the battle 
of the Nile. Nevertheless, he chooses to 
illustrate the severity of the actions fought 
by a comparison of the losses sustained 
by the Spaniards at Santiago with those 
of the Dutch at Camperdown, or of the 
French at the Nile. Incidentally it 
may be remarked that the percentages he 
ives are based on numbers that are wholly 





untrustworthy; buteven if they were guaran- 
teed by the Statistical Society, it is the loss 
of the victors, not that of the vanquished, 
which tells of the severity of the fight. At 
Camperdown the loss of the English, in 
killed and wounded, was about 10 per cent.; 
at the Nile it was about 12; and in both 
many of the English ships were very like 
wrecks. At Santiago the loss and damage 
sustained by the Americans are spoken of 
as each ‘‘infinitesimal.” ‘It is,” says Mr. 
Wilson, ‘‘ the low cost at which victory was 
purchased that renders this great battle so 
honourable to the American navy.” To 
speak of a combat between five battle-ships 
and two armoured cruisers on one side 
and four armoured and imperfectly armed 
cruisers on the other as a ‘‘ great battle” 
is a misuse of words; and to the American 
navy the combat was honourable because 
it is always creditable and honourable to do 
well what it is one’s duty to do. The 
American squadron was sent to blockade 
Santiago and capture or destroy the Spanish 
ships, and it did both well and thoroughly ; 
but the lowness of the cost at which the 
victory was purchased must be attributed 
not to any particular excellence of tactics or 
brilliant display of fighting power—for 
neither of which there was any room—but 
to the singular incompetence of the Spanish 
officers and the absolute inefficiency of 
their ships and crews. These reasons 
deprive the actions of this war of most, if 
not of all tactical significance ; from begin- 
ning to end the Spaniards did what they 
could to make the American task easy; and 
the principal interest of Mr. Wilson’s book 
lies in the examination of the effects pro- 
duced by the American shot on the structure 
of the Spanish ships. 

The deductions as to the conduct of war 
at sea are strategical, not tactical, and for 
these, which Mr. Wilson has properly left 
alone, we should, in any case, turn to the 
little volume in which Capt. Mahan has col- 
lected the articles which he contributed ayear 
ago to the Zimes and to McClure’s Magazine. 
Much of this book is, in its essence, of 
general application, but much of it is 
special to the circumstances of the war and 
of the nations engaged in it. It was from 
not keeping this clearly in view that, when 
these articles first appeared, some critics— 
and notably the late Admiral Colomb—sup- 
posed that their author was false to his 
former teaching of the power of a fleet to 
defend a coast-line. Here he urges that the 
coast-line of the United States ought to have 
been defended by permanent, fixed fortifica- 
tions. What he says is :— 

‘* Coast defences and naval force are not inter- 
changeable things ; neither are they opponents 
one of the other, but complementary. The one 
is stationary, the other mobile; and however 
perfect in itself either may be, the other is 
necessary to its completeness. In different 
nations the relative consequence of the two 
may vary. In Great Britain, whose people are 
fed and their raw materials obtained from the 
outside world, the need for a fleet vastly exceeds 
that for coast defences. With us, able to live 
off ourselves, there is more approach to parity. 
Men may even differ as to which is the more 
important ; but such difference, in this ques- 
tion, which is purely military, is not according 
to knowledge. In equal amounts, mobile offen- 
sive power is always, and under all conditions, 
more effective to the ends of war than stationary 
defensive power.” 


The unavoidable inference—though it is 
not explicitly stated—is that a sufficiency 
of mobile power would have been prefer- 
able, but that, as matters were, mobile 
power had not been provided, and the 
stationary defences were conspicuously ab- 
sent; and it was to these that the people 
had been taught to trust. Capt. Mahan 
says :-— 


‘* We have a very long coast-line, and it was 
notorious that the defences were not so far 
advanced as to inspire perfect confidence, 
either in professional men or in the inhabitants. 
By some of the latter, indeed, were displayed 
evidences of panic unworthy of men, un- 
measured, irreflective, and irrational; due 
largely, it is to be feared, to that false gospel 
of peace which preaches it for the physical 
comfort and ease of mind attendant, and in its 
argument against war strives to smother 
righteous indignation or noble ideals by appeal- 
ing to the fear of loss—casting the pearls of 
peace before the swine of self-interest. But a 
popular outcry, whether well or ill founded, 
cannot be wholly disregarded by a _repre- 
sentative government ; and, outside the dangers 
to the coast, there was certainly an opportunity 
for an enterprising enemy to embarrass 
seriously the great coasting trade carried on 
under our own flag. There was much idle talk, 
in Spain and elsewhere, about the injury that 
could be done to United States’ commerce by 
scattered cruisers. It was overlooked that our 
commerce, under our own flag, is inconsider- 
able. But the coasting trade, being wholly 
under our own flag, was, and remains, an 
extremely vulnerable interest, one the protec- 
tion of which will make heavy demands upon 
us in any maritime war...... As the defences did 
not inspire confidence, the navy had to supple- 
ment their weakness, although it is essentially 
an offensive, and not a defensive organization.” 


Given a coast of enormous length to pro- 
tect against an enemy who may suddenly 
rise from the ocean at any point, with a 
force possibly equal to the whole navy of 
the United States, and not improbably 
equal to half of it, itis clear that, in any 
scheme of coast defence, permanent fortifica- 
tions have necessarily greater weight than 
they have in Great Britain; but when Capt. 
Mahan passes on to speak of the advantages 
which land defences have in being able to 
mount far larger and heavier guns, and thus 
to give more complete and continuous pro- 
tection to the vast coasting trade, he seems 
tous to be appealing to the sentiment of 
the “gallery” of panic-struck ‘ inhabit- 
ants.” No one knows better than Capt. 
Mahan that in the Napoleonic wars the 
batteries which pretty well girdled the 
coasts of France and Italy were found very 
inefficient protection against our capable 
frigate captains, such, for instance, as Coch- 
rane or Hoste; and what he has written 
here must be interpreted by the light of his 
other works. It is, therefore, warrantable 
to assume that, as he wrote, he was not con- 
sidering a purely abstract proposition, nor 
yet the conditions which have ruled in 
the wars between this country and France, 
but simply the special circumstances of the 
concrete problem before him; and this is 
distinctly suggested by his own explanation: 


‘‘The unsatisfactory condition of the coast 
defences, whereby the navy lost the support of 
its complementary factor in the scheme of 
national sea-power, imposed a vicious, though 
inevitable change in the initial plan of campaign, 
which should have been directed in full force 





against the coast of Cuba.” 
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In full force, that is, because the whole 
force at the disposal of the Navy Depart- 
ment was barely sufficient for the purpose. 
If that force had been double what it was— 
as for the last fifteen years Capt. Mahan 
has persistently urged it ought to be—we 
should have now heard less of the necessity 
of land fortifications, and, in all probability, 
nothing whatever of these monstrous guns. 
The circumstances of the war almost 
necessarily pointed out Cuba as the pri- 
mary objective of the United States’ 
endeavour; the causes which led to the 
occupation of Puerto Rico lay less on the 
surface, and though rightly appreciated by 
our own Admiralty and the navy at large, 
they were not, we think, fully understood by 
that omniscient critic, ‘‘the man in the 
street,”” who was accustomed to speak of the 
operation as ‘“‘a waste of effort,” as need- 
lessly extending the theatre of the war, or 
as a bit of mere land-grabbing. It is 
therefore interesting to note what Capt. 
Mahan has to say on the subject, which 
may, possibly, be one of first political im- 
portance in no very distant future :— 


‘The military importance of Puerto Rico 
should never be lost sight of by us as long as we 
have any responsibility, direct or indirect, for 
the safety or independence of Cuba. Puerto 
Rico, considered militarily, is to Cuba, to the 
future Isthmian canal and to our Pacific coast, 
what Malta is, or may be, to Egypt and the 
beyond ; and there is for us the like necessity 
to hold and strengthen the one, that there is for 
Great Britain to hold the other for the security 
of her position in Egypt, for the use of the Suez 
Canal and for the control of the route to India. 
It would be extremely difficult for a European 
state to sustain operations in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean with a British fleet at Malta. Simi- 
larly it would be very difficult for a trans- 
atlantic state to maintain operations in the 
Western Caribbean with a United States’ fleet 
based upon Puerto Rico and the adjacent 
islands. Thesame reasons prompted Bonaparte 
to seize Malta in his expedition against Egypt 
and India in 1798. In his masterly eyes, as in 
those of Nelson, it was essential to the com- 
munications between France, Egypt, and India. 
His scheme failed, not because Malta was less 
than invaluable, but for want of adequate naval 
strength, without which no maritime position 
possesses value.” 


At different times during the last few years 
the doctrine of the “fleet in being” has 
been brought so much to the front that, in 
a work of this character, Capt. Mahan 
could scarcely avoid referring to the discus- 
sion. Much of the difficulty which has 
presented itself to contending advocates has 
been due to the refusal—on all sides—to 
give an exact definition of the phrase. To 
the illogical mind nothing in argument is 
so repulsive as a definition. Capt. Mahan, 
however, does not shrink from one. He 
says :— 


‘*A ‘fleet in being’ is one the existence and 
maintenance of which, although inferior, on or 
near the scene of operations, is a perpetual 
menace to the various more or less exposed 
interests of the enemy, who cannot tell when a 
blow may fall, and who is therefore compelled 
to restrict his operations, otherwise possible, 
until that fleet can be destroyed or neutralized. 
It corresponds very closely to ‘a position on 
the flank and rear’ of an enemy, where the 
presence of a smaller force, as every military 
student knows, harasses, and may even paralyze 
offensive movements. When such a force is 
extremely mobile, as a fleet of armoured cruisers 





may be, its power of mischief is very great ; 
potentially, it is for ever on the flank and rear, 
threatening the lines of communications. It is 
indeed as a threat to communications that the 
‘fleet in being’ is chiefly formidable.” 

It by no means follows that this definition 
includes exactly, neither more nor less, 
what others have meant by the phrase. 
But knowing what Capt. Mahan means by 
it, we can weigh his conclusion :— 

‘The probable value of a ‘fleet in being’ 
has, in the opinion of the writer, been much 
overstated ; for even at the best, the game of 
evasion, which this is, if persisted in, can have 
but one issue. The superior force will, in the 
end, run the inferior to earth. In the mean- 
while, however, vital time may have been lost. 
It is conceivable, for instance, that Cervera’s 
squadron, if thoroughly effective, might, by 
swift and well-concealed movements, have de- 
tained our fleet in the West Indies until the 
hurricane of September, 1898, swept over the 
Caribbean.” 


The difference of opinion that may arise 
as to the general statement will be due to 
the relative inferiority of the ‘“‘fleet in 
being”; but in the concrete example, Cer- 
vera’s squadron was never really ‘in 
being”; in no respect was it thoroughly, or 
even partially effective. Still, even the 
name of it, the faint doubt—it cannot have 
been more—whether it might not be effec- 
tive, was sufficient to hamper the move- 
ments of the United States’ ships, trans- 
ports, and troops, until it relieved them 
of the difficulty by shutting itself up in the 
harbour of Santiago. When it had done 
that the strategy of the war was at an end. 

There is much more in this little volume 
that we should like to comment on—amongst 
other things, the discussion of the continued 
tendency to increase the size of battle- 
ships, or to exaggerate, in the author’s 
opinion, the importance of speed—but the 
limits of space warn us to conclude. The 
book is throughout an admirable and, in 
the best sense, popular essay on the strategy 
of naval war. It is history teaching by 
example. It has only one fault that we 
feel bound to notice, but that is a serious 
one—it has no index. 








The Historie and Cronicles of Scotland. By 
Robert Lindesay of Pitscottie. Edited by 


Zé. J. G. Mackay. 2 vols. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 
For more than three hundred years 


Scottish students of history have been 
waiting for a good edition of Pitscottie’s 
‘Cronicles.’ These were written about the 
third quarter of the sixteenth century; but 
it was not till 1728 that they were edited 
and printed by Robert Freebairn, as again 
by Sir John Graham Dalyell in 1814. 
Neither edition was at all satisfactory, and 
this new one by Sheriff Mackay for the 
Scottish Text Society has been looked for 
with lively expectation. Such expectation 
is in great manner justified. One gets for 
the first time here what seems an accurate 
and unmodernized text, filling more than 
seven hundred pages of fair print, and based 
mainly on two of the sixteen MSS. known 
to Sheriff Mackay. Of these two MSS. one 
is in the Laing Collection of Edinburgh 
University, and the other was purchased in 
1896 by Mr. John Scott, of Halkshill, O.B., 
former possessore having been the third 





Viscount Cholmondeley (c. 1693) and Sir 
Thomas Phillipps (1827). Sheriff Mackay 
distinguishes them as A and I, and puts the 
date of I about 1598, of A a little bit 
earlier. It is, of course, impossible to dis- 
cuss a text properly without a personal 
knowledge of the MSS. it is based on; but 
obvious difficulties do suggest themselves 
here and there, of which a single one must 
stand for an example. On p. 193 of vol. i. 
is this foot-note upon “ ordinarris” in the 
text: ‘‘I has ‘ordinance.’” But “‘ordinarris” 
occurs in a long addition from I itself, 
extending from p. 190 to p. 199. What, 
then, is the possible purport of the foot- 
note? 

The editorial introduction is, on the 
whole, disappointing. It is very long—128 
pages—and very vague. Sheriff Mackay 
himself wrote the article on Pitscottie for 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
(vol. xxxiii., 1893). That, it would seem 
now, was altogether wrong; the introduc- 
tion runs counter to almost its every state- 
ment. There Pitscottie’s birth was placed 
about 1500; here it is placed about 1532: 

‘An old manuscript in the Advocates’ 
Library names amongst the sons of Patrick, 
fourth Lord Lindesay of the Byres, ‘ William 
Lindesay of Pyotstoun, of whom was Robert 
Lindesay of Pitscottie, the historian, and of it 
also are descended the Lindesays of Wolmers- 
toun,’ now Wormiston, an estate close to the 
East Neuk of Fife, whose present representative 
is Lord Lindesay of the Byres and eleventh 
Earl of Lindsay. As William Lindesay of 
Pyotstoun, a son of Patrick, fourth Lord 
Lindesay of the Byres, married Isabella Logan 
in 1529,' Pitscottie the historian, who was a 
younger son, may likely enough have been born 
about 1532.” 

The foot-note opens :— 

‘*1 Charter of confirmation by James V. of 
charter by John, Lord Lindesay of the Byres, 
to William Lindesay, his uncle, and Isabella 
Logan, his wife, of the lands of Pyotstoun 
(Great Seal Register, 20th May, 1529).”’ 


The foot-note wanders on for fifteen other 
lines, but there is no further mention in it 
of Pitscottie’s mother. What atom of proof 
has one from this that her marriage took 
place in 1529? In the ‘ Dictionary’ article 
our chronicler is said to have been born at 
Pitscottie, in Ceres parish, near Cupar; in 
the introduction it is offered as ‘‘ a reasonable 
conjecture that he was provided for between 
the years 1553 and 1560 by a lease of Easter 
Pitscottie.’ The conjecture is not helped 
out much by the two vague and conflicting 
statements two and five pages later :— 

‘‘He is first designated Robert Lindesay of 
Pitscottie on 22nd November, 1560, when he 
sat on an inquest at Cupar which valued the 
lands of Colliston in Fife.” 

‘* Although it is not likely that he had at so 
early a date come to reside in the farmhouse of 
Pitscottie, he is described [where ?] three years 
after the death of Major as living in Pitscottie.” 


In the ‘ Dictionary’ article Patrick, Lord 
Lyndesay of the Byres, one of. the eight 
‘“‘authouris”’ referred to in Pitscottie’s pre- 
face, is identified with the sixth lord, who 
died in 1589, but in the introduction with 
the fourth lord, who died in 1526—six 
years, that is (according to Sheriff Mackay), 
before the date of Pitscottie’s birth. The 
second ‘‘authour,” Sir William Scott of Bal- 
wearie, died in that very year, 1532; and 
the third was the great sea-captain Sir 
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Andrew Wood of Largo, who died, by 
Sheriff Mackay’s own showing, before 1516. 
The fourth, John Major, died in 1550; the 
fifth, Sir David Lyndesay of the Mount, in 
1555. The sixth was a second Andrew 
Wood of Largo, who died in 1579; the 
seventh, Andrew Fernie (‘‘Fermie” in 
‘Dictionary ’) of that ilk, who in 1565 had 
to have the pen in his hand guided by the 
notary. This, Sheriff Mackay thinks, shows 
that he must have been then in old age, 
“for it is not likely that a man who held 
his offices would have been unable to write.’’ 
Theargument scarcely holds: James Stewart, 
the Sheriff of Bute and Arran in 1553, was 
obviously illiterate (‘Collections as to the 
Shire of Renfrew,’ ii. 42). The last 
‘‘authour’? was all but a centenarian, Sir 
William Bruce of Earlshall (1486-1584), 
“quha,” says Pitscottie, “hes wrettin 
werrie iustlie all the deidis sen Flowdane 
field.’ If, then, Pitscottie was not born 
till 1582, three of his ‘“‘authours’’ were 
already dead, and two more died before he 
was nineteen and twenty-four. Only three 
of the eight are known to have written in 
prose or verse— Major, Lyndesay, and 
Bruce; but Sheriff Mackay assumes that 
they all did so, even Fernie, who probably 
could not signhis name. To usit seems far 
more likely that Pitscottie by the words of 
his preface (he had been ‘instructed and 
learned and laitlie informit bethirauthouris ” 
—by these authorities) claimed to have 
seen all the eight with his own eyes, and to 
have heard them with his own ears, in 
which case he must have been born many 
years before 1532—a date for which there 
is not the slightest authority. 

A fifth or a quarter (or, for all one is told, 
it may be a great deal more) of the entire 
text printed in this edition appears to be 
absolutely new; it is taken from MS. I. 
Here, again, Sheriff Mackay has changed his 
opinion strangely. In 1896 ‘the work 
which bears Pitscottie’s name had probably 
more than one author” (‘ History of Fife,’ 
p. 852); in 1899 :— 

‘“‘Tt appears certain that we now for the first 
time have a complete copy of the original work, 
though probably not Pitscottie’s own copy, but 
one made from it a little later, before the 
end of the sixteenth or shortly after the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. The im- 
portance of having a new independent and 
contemporary narrative of the momentous de- 
cade of Scottish history between 1565 and 1575 
needs nocomment. Unfortunately the pressure of 
the time, or the circumstance that he was writing 
of events of the most critical character in which 
men still living had taken part, led the Chronicler 
to adopt the briefer and drier style of the annalist. 
There are none of the characteristic stories or 
personal portraits which make the earlier part 
of his work so picturesque and interesting.” 

Again :— 

‘*It seems certain, therefore, that MS. I is 
the only MS. which contains the complete and 
authentic text of Pitscottie, for it closes in 1575, 
the date fixed for the end of the work in the 
Preface ; and it has none of the continuation or 
additional matter, certainly not written by Pit- 
Scottie, but found in most of the other MSS.” 


That is Sheriff Mackay’s chief proof—in- 
deed, practically his only proof. It is valid 
as far as it goes, but by no means con- 
clusive. MS. H also mentions 1575 as its 
intended goal, but leaves off at 1565. Pit- 
scottie may well have died, like ‘‘ Jupiter” 





Carlyle, before he got as far as he intended. 
Then the copyist, perhaps the ‘“ young 
schollar”’ of I’s preface, or the patron who 
employed him, might correct and alter Pit- 
scottie’s narrative, and carry it on to the end 
which Pitscottie had indicated. Sheriff 
Mackay inclines to the opinion that all the 
other manuscripts are incomplete or muti- 
lated (mutilation would surely show), and 
attributes this to the fear of the scribes who 
copied them to copy the story of the last 
decade, 1565-75, even in the reign of 
James VI. But why, then, did those same 
scribes also unanimously omit the ten pages 
in I on the battle of Bosworth (i. 190-9), 
or the three on the second day’s battle of 
Flodden (i. 274-6), or a whole host of minor 
passages, words, and dates? There should, 
of course, have been a comparison of the 
language of the new matter in I with that 
of Pitscottie’s undoubted work; but that is 
omitted, like much else, in this introduction. 
On the other hand, it was perfectly needless 
to give three separate (and sometimes con- 
flicting) accounts of Robert Stewart, ‘‘ Bishop 
of Caithness,” on pp. xlvii-xlviii, 1-li, and 
xciii-ci. Haste and carelessness are the 
notes of the introduction throughout. 

It may seem ungracious thus to write of 
an author who has cone much excellent 
work, and whom we have heretofore praised. 
But no one knows better than Sheriff Mackay 
that the Stewarts’ ancestress was Marjorie, 
not Mary, Bruce; that it was James III., not 
James IV., who was murdered after the 
battle of Sauchieburn; that John Major 
was not ‘‘born and brought up in the Merse,”’ 
but at Gleghornie, near Tantallon, in East 
Lothian (‘Life of Major,’ by ©. J. G. 
Mackay, 1892, p. xxix); that some of Sir 
David Lyndesay’s works have been pre- 
served; and that it is as absurd to write 
of the ‘‘ Regent Arran” in 1571 as it would 
be to-day to speak of the ‘“‘ Marquis of 
Hartington.” To haste and carelessness, 
then, we must impute these blunders, as 
also the copying of a chapter-heading on 
p- lxxxii—just twenty-one misprints in 
eleven lines. We are, however, very glad 
to have the new text, although we may not 
accept it all for Pitscottie’s; and we may 
tender thanks also to the Rev. J. Anderson, 
assistant curator of the Historical Depart- 
ment of the Edinburgh Register House, 
who has not only made the transcript of the 
text, but also read the whole proof. 








Nooks and Corners of Shropshire. By H. 
Thornhill Timmins. (Stock.) 
Tuts is one of a class of books which belong 
essentially to the end of the nineteenth 
century, though in a sense such works are a 
curious revival of ideas which characterized 
the end of the eighteenth. A hundred years 
ago, less or more, there issued from the 
press a considerable number of books of 
home travel. Pennant, Warner, Cobbett, 
and others wrote narratives of their adven- 
tures in traversing various parts of the 
kingdom, including Wales and its border 
counties; and for the most part, after the 
manner of their time, they revelled in ‘ stu- 
pendous heights,” ‘Acherontic streams,” 
‘‘ awful cataracts,’ ‘‘ silvan lawns,” and so 
on. Their mode of progress, however, which 
was mainly on horseback, had its advantages 
for exploring out-of-the-way places, and one 





still turns over their pages with interest and 
profit. Now all this is changed. It is a 
quicker process to get from London to 
Shrewsbury than it was then to get from 
Shrewsbury to Ludlow, and the bicycle has 
almost supplanted the horse. All this, how- 
ever, has served to stimulate interest in 
unfamiliar neighbourhoods, and the result 
is seen in the demand for such a series as 
that of ‘ Highways and Byways’ of Wales 
and elsewhere, and such volumes as 
‘Nooks and Corners of Shropshire.’ The 
title of the book, however, is to some extent 
a misnomer, for it hardly touches the 
northern half of the county. It is true that 
South Shropshire is much more _ pictu- 
resque, and so more full of out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners, than North Shropshire, 
but the author might with advantage have 
included the Celtic country of which 
Oswestry is the centre, and the Lakeland 
round Ellesmere. We can well believe the 
declaration of the preface that in writing 
for others he has found both interest and 
pleasure for himself. South Shropshire 
derives much of its interest from the fact 
that its hills have been a battle-ground of 
races from prehistoric times down to a period 
comparatively modern. Iberian and Celt, 
Celt and Roman, Romano-Briton and Saxon, 
Welsh and English, each and all in turn 
have shed their blood in attacking or de- 
fending its heights, and many an interesting 
historical parallel might be drawn from 
Shropshire annals between past events 
within its borders and the events which are 
at this moment being enacted among the 
hills of North Natal. 

A quotation will best furnish an idea 
of the book, and we choose for the 
purpose the description of Plash Hall, 
partly because it is short and complete in 
itself, and partly because the place lies off 
the beaten track and is little known. It is 
illustrated in the original by a good sketch 
of the house :— _ 


‘* Once more afoot, half@n hour’s walk through 
shady lanes, with scarce a cottage in sight, leads 
us past a large, curious-looking old farmhouse 
at Holt Preen, and so up the hill to Plash. 
Seated upon a gentle eminence within its own 
walled demesne, the manor-house of Plash is 
one of the most remarkable and interesting 
places in all this countryside. The mansion is 
a large, substantial brick structure, whose tall, 
twisted chimney stacks, and lofty mullioned 
windows, indicate that it was built in the days 
of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth, the low screen 
wall and ogee cupolas being additions of a later 
period. Inside there is a noble sixteenth cen- 
tury banqueting hall, with open timbered roof 
and minstrels’ gallery, supported by a massive 
oak screen of Jacobean character at one end ; 
and several fine wainscoted apartments with 
enriched plaster ceilings. An elaborate old fire- 
place of cast-iron, dated 1574, is a noticeable 
feature. Altogether the old mansion remains 
pretty much as originally built, affording an 
interesting study to the antiquary. The manor 
of Plash, or Plaish, was held for many genera- 
tions by the Sprencheaux family, the last of 
whom, Sir Fulk Sprencheaux, died in 1447. 
His portrait, and the armour worn by him, may 
be seen hanging upon the panelled wall in the 
banqueting hall at Plash. After them came the 
Leightons, by one of whom the existing mansion 
was probably erected ; while a later scion of the 
same stock was a certain William Leighton, 
whose sumptuous monument we shall presently 
see when visiting Cardington church. But the 
day wanes, and it is still a far cry to our night’s 
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bivouac at Church Stretton. So pushing merrily 
onwards, we call no halt this side of Cardington, 
our lengthening shadows bringing up the rear, 
and a cuckoo rehearsing his tedious lay from a 
solitary wych elm in the hedgerow.” 

It may be remarked in passing that 
our author makes no allusion to two legends 
of Plash—one relating to the building of 
the remarkable chimneys and another to a 
stain on one of the floors—which may be 
found in Miss Burne’s ‘Shropshire Folk- 
lore,’ and the portrait and armour may be 
regarded as doubtful; but the passage well 
illustrates his method of exploring the 
country and describing the places visited. 

A word must be said as to his literary 
style. He is capable of writing good read- 
able English, and in describing places or 
events leaves little to be desired, but this 
cannot be said of his descriptions of scenery, 
which often show a straining after effect 
which defeats its object. If he would 
discard such expressions as “ whimpling”’ 
streams (whatever that epithet may mean) 
and ‘‘ hill-and-daley ” landscapes, and if he 
would be content to call a hill a hill instead 
of a ‘‘monticle,” and altogether cultivate a 
simpler and more transparent style, his 
work would have a better chance of being 
read through instead of being merely dipped 
into. 

In perusing it we have noticed, as was 
inevitable, a few inaccuracies of detail, but 
they are trifling, and the volume every- 
where shows marks of painstaking effort 
on the part of the author to make its in- 
formation trustworthy. On p.34, for example, 
he has apparently been misled by whoever 
gave him his information. After speaking 
of Frodesley as the birthplace of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, he describes the church as rebuilt 
in 1809, adding the remark that the only 
relic of antiquity that has survived is ‘the 
ancient parish register, the oldest in the 
county, dating from 1598.” As a matter 
of fact the register in question dates from 
1547, but even with this correction it is by 
no means the oldest in the county: there 
are in Shropshire as many as eight which 
begin before 1540. 

We must call attention to one other in- 
accuracy, in justice to the ladies of Shrop- 
shire, of whom a writer in the British 
Traveller at the beginning of the present 
century said, “‘The ladies of Salop rank 
eminently among the beauties of England, 
and are equally distinguished for those 
mental qualities which give lustre to per- 
sonal charms.” We allude to Mr. Timmins’s 
version of the well-known story of the 
‘Lord of Burleigh’ on p. 186. The heroine 
did not live near Ewdness, but at Great 
Bolas, in the northern part of the county, 
and it is certainly an injustice to her memory 
to say of her that, ‘‘ growing weary of her 
patronymic, Miss Hoggins played her matri- 
monial cards to such purpose that she lived 
to style herself Sarah, Marchioness of 
Exeter.’”’ We prefer the kinder account 
which Tennyson has adopted in his well- 
known poem. 

A word must be said of the illustrations, 
which add largely to the interest of the 
book, and are more than 130 in number. 
They are made from pen-and-ink sketches 
by the author himself, and in several in- 
stances he has chosen a point of view which 
gives freshness to what is already familiar. 





The drawback is that objects are sometimes 
unduly deprived of their sharpness of out- 
line, and have a look of age and decay 
which does not belong to them, but as most 
of those dealt with are really ancient, the 
objection is reduced to a minimum. 

On the whole, the book is a distinct addi- 
tion to the topography of the county, and 
a conscientious endeavour to do justice to 
its charms, both natural and historical, of 
which Salopians are justly proud. 








The Daughter of Peter the Great: a History 
of Russian Diplomacy and of the Russian 
Court under the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna 
(1741-1762). By R. Nisbet Bain. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 

Arter having given us a volume on the 
reigns of Catherine I., Peter II., and Anne, 
Mr. Nisbet Bain on the present occasion 
treats of the Empress Elizabeth, the daughter 
of the great regenerator of his country. He 
seems to wish to fill up the gap which M. 
Waliszewski has left between the reigns of 
Peter and Catherine II. The remarks made 
on the previous volume in the columns of 
this journal apply to a certain extent to the 
present work. There is a great fondness for 
anecdotes, some of them scandalous, and it 
must frankly be acknowledged that the reign 
of Elizabeth gives plenty of scope for these 
stories. Nothing very exalted can be found 
in her character; she was an idle, self- 
indulgent woman, but seems to have had 
a heart. It is pleasant to find Mr. Bain 
saying, ‘‘ If hasty and choleric, she was also 
just and a great peacemaker.” As he 
truly remarks, there was a signal difference 
between her reign and that of the gloomy 
Anne, with her coarse German favourite. 
Elizabeth took an interest in literature, art, 
and music. Buslaev even mentions some 
verses which she is supposed to have 
written. Our author speaks of the 
absence of foreigners from her Court, but 
we take it that there were a good many 
Frenchmen. He also pays Elizabeth the 
tribute of saying that she consolidated the 
work of her father. It might, however, 
be more correctly said that this task 
was left for Catherine II. Perhaps Mr. 
Bain is too favourable, but we think that 
Elizabeth has been hardly dealt with by his- 
torians, and it is agreeable to find him some- 
what mitigating the severity with which he 
has been accustomed to speak of tsars and 
tsaritsas. Besides her addiction to luxury 
and self-indulgence, Elizabeth was a devotee 
of a most exaggerated type. 

Mr. Bain describes well the extraordinary 
palace revolution which raised the new 
empress to the throne. Here the memoirs 
of Mannstein are especially valuable. It was 
certainly through no merits of her own that 
she received the purple, but rather because 
the country had been so exploited by the Ger- 
man party that every one was weary of them. 
The unfortunate Anna Leopoldovna was 
banished with her husband to Siberia, and 
the infant Ivan immured in a fortress. 
The Seven Years’ War, towards the close 
of the reign of Elizabeth, was the only 
really important event in it. It was 
brought about by intrigues, and the 
Russian share in it was miserably 
mismanaged by the generals Apraksin and 
Saltikov. Bestuzhev the Chancellor was a 








traitor, and his grovelling demands for 
money from England only make his cha- 
racter more contemptible. The story of this 
war is clearly told by Mr. Bain, who 
gives long accounts of the battles of Gross- 
jagersdorf and Kunersdorf. He is also at 
home with domestic details, such as the 
loves of Elizabeth and Razumovski and the 
ill-assorted union of the Grand Duchess 
Catherine and Peter. But here he is trench- 
ing on the ground of M. Waliszewski, 
Contrary to the general opinion, our author 
thinks that the intense hatred which Cathe- 
rine felt for Paul may be explained by the 
fact that he was Peter’s child. 

Mr. Bain has consulted a good many 
authorities in the compilation of his work, 
The despatches of Finch—a shrewd diplo- 
matist—and Sir Hanbury Williams, with 
others, have been already utilized by writers 
in this country, but we are pleased to see 
that Mr. Bain has employed as an autho- 
rity the remarkable memoirs of the Russian 
Bolotov, which were first issued, if we 
remember rightly, by the magazine Russ- 
kaya Starina, and afterwards published sepa- 
rately. They present a most graphic picture 
of old Russia. It may be worth remarkin 
that the collapse of the war with Turkey, 
which Anne carried on in conjunction with 
Austria (p. 13), was really caused by the 
secret diplomacy of France, which en- 
couraged Turkey to resist. 

The death of Elizabeth relieved Frederick 
of Prussia from the embarrassed position in 
which he found himself. Her successor, 
Peter III., was his friend and admirer, and 
the Russians were destined to gain nothing 
from their lavish expenditure of men and 
money. Frederick gave Peter some good 
advice during his short reign, but he was 
too great a fool to make use of it. 

We congratulate Mr. Bain on the accu- 
racy and the care which are conspicuous in 
his book, and hope it will find many readers. 
The Russians have told us in their recent 
literary journals that a more intelligent 
study of their history is beginning in this 
country. Unfortunately, it seems that Mr. 
Bain will be anticipated in an account of 
the reign of Paul—that is, if we may sup- 
pose he meditates undertaking it—and we 
feel sure that he would have done jus- 
tice to this whimsical sovereign. We under- 
stand that M. Waliszewski has long had a 
new work on the subject in preparation. 
When this life has been written, such 
scandalous chronicles as Russia possesses 
may be said to have been treated with 
ample detail. It is only fair to add that 
the present volume is furnished with some 
very interesting portraits. 








University of Oxford. — College Histories: 
Balliol College. By H. W. Carless Davis. 
—Magdalen College. By H. A. Wilson.— 
Jesus College. By E.G. Hardy. (Robin- 
son & Ov.) 

Tue accidents of publication in a series 

have brought together the most successful, 

the most stately, and the most provincial 
college in Oxford. No three could be found 
presenting more diverse characteristics. 

Balliol by origin was predominantly 


Northern ; the foundation of Magdalen gave 
thirty-seven out of forty Fellows to the 
south of the Trent; and Jesus College 
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became before long almost exclusively 
Welsh. Nor does the local distinction re- 
veal more than a small part of the differ- 
ence between the three colleges. The 
foundation of Balliol contemplated but one 
order or rank of students, and this in pro- 
cess of time became a body of Fellows ; its 
scholars, renowned during the past seventy 
years, were a modern growth out of the 
Fellows’ servitors. At Magdalen, on the 
contrary, the junior order of ‘‘ Demies” 
formed part of the original scheme, and 
after a while succeeded by usage to the 
appropriate Fellowships as they fell vacant. 
The case of Jesus College is perhaps 
unique, for at the beginning it had only 
a prospective endowment, and both Fellows 
and scholars were non-resident, while it 
had to wait many years before it obtained 
any statutes at all. Again, Balliol and 
Magdalen have altogether lost their local 
features, for the small number of Scottish 
exhibitioners at the former, however much 
they have contributed to the fame of the 
college, cannot be said to give it a pre- 
dominantly Northern complexion ; whereas 
Jesus College, although it originally had 
no sort of restriction to Wales, became and 
remains the specifically Welsh college of 
Oxford. 

As for the materials for the history of 
these colleges, Mr. Wilson has found abund- 
ant assistance in the numerous volumes of 
the ‘Register of Magdalen College’ now 
accessible in print; Mr. Davis has also had 
good authorities for Balliol; but for Jesus, 
Mr. Hardy has had to do nearly all his 
work for himself, a fact which fairly ex- 
cuses the lack of finish which his book 
displays as compared with Mr. Wilson’s. 
All three have made use of their college 
muniments, but in differing degrees. Mr. 
Wilson has taken his not merely for occa- 
sional illustration, but as the main basis of 
his history. In this way he has succeeded 
in correcting a mass of errors and inaccu- 
racies which have crept into the compila- 
tions of his predecessors. Mr. Hardy has 
also made a careful study of the Jesus 
College archives, easier to deal with in pro- 
portion to the briefer record of that founda- 
tion. Mr. Davis, on the other hand, though 
he has used some of the later manuscripts, 
has limited himself in the main to printed 
sources. This is to be regretted, inasmuch 
as Balliol possesses a remarkable collection 
of muniments, its ‘‘ evidences” going back 
as far as the twelfth century, and being in 
good order and well catalogued. 

The history of Balliol suffers from other 
disadvantages. The parts are not duly 
co-ordinated ; there is a lack of method, 
and there are too many traces of haste in 
composition. Without the index—and that 
is not by any means complete—it would be 
impossible to know where to find any par- 
ticular fact, and the paucity of references 
detracts from the usefulness of the book. 
Unless one personally examines the possible 
sources, one cannot tell whether a state- 
ment is based upon the authority, let us 
say, of Henry Savage, whose documentary 
apparatus was, it seems, prepared by 
Authony Wood, or upon the uncritical com- 
pilation of the Baroness de Paravicini 
There is also too much about the general 
history of the university which has no 
direct bearing upon Balliol. Besides this, 





Mr. Davis too obviously holds a brief for 
the modern view of what a college should 
be, and refuses to appreciate any other. 
No one denies the extraordinary skill with 
which Balliol, starting from very small re- 
sources, has succeeded in the course of the 
past two generations in acquiring a dis- 
tinction unsurpassed—one might almost say 
unrivalled —in the university, and Mr. 
Davis’s chapter on this revival of the college 
is by far the best in the book. How far 
the ascendency of Balliol has been due to 
the ability and single-minded devotion of its 
tutors need not here be discussed; but the 
author goes too far in his attack upon local 
restrictions to Fellowships and scholarships 
under the old system. Although in later 
days a ‘“‘close” Fellowship or scholarship 
has usually, except at New Oollege, been 
disdained by those who had a chance 
of obtaining an open one, the local 
connexion was strongly upheld by uni- 
versity men in former days; and it shows 
a curious lack of historical perspective when 
Mr. Davis blames the college for accepting 
two confined exhibitions in the sixteenth 
century, at a date when local limitations 
were the rule. He is, by the way, wrong 
in saying that these exhibitions were ‘for 
Worcestershire men”; they were, in fact, 
confined to the old diocese of Worcester, a 
much larger area. But geography is not 
Mr. Davis’s strong point: he believes 
Tiverton to be in Somerset. We are not at 
aJl arguing in favour of local limitations at 
the present day, but we cannot understand 
why the selection of a scholar or exhibi- 
tioner from a defined county or diocese 
implied a less enlightened ideal than the 
nomination of a scholar, as was the case at 
Balliol, by the Fellow upon whom he was to 
wait in hall. It is strange that when Mr. 
Davis speaks of the break in the continuous 
series of First Classes won by Balliol as 
occurring in 1841-44, he should forget that 
in 1842 a double First Class was obtained by 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury. Does 
he pass him by because he was not only a 
‘‘close” scholar, but also a ‘‘ close” Fellow? 
The truth is that there is a good deal to be 
said for both systems. That which is 
claimed as the triumph of liberal states- 
manship in the army is condemned when it 
is applied to the university. It is only 
when the close system exists in a minority 
of colleges that such endowments come to 
be despised. When they were the general 
rule a man was as proud to be elected to 
his school or county or diocese foundation 
as he was to an open foundation. 

But Mr. Davis’s is a really sound piece 
of work, and represents careful study. His 
account of the medieval and sixteenth- 
century history, except for its arrangement, 
leaves little to be desired; and he has in 
many ways improved upon the sketch 
which Mr. Poole contributed some years ago 
to Dr. Andrew Clark’s ‘ Colleges of Oxford.’ 
For the later period we may notice the 
valuable illustrations derived from manu- 
script sources in the college. A few slips may 
be mentioned. The Jews are said to have 
been expelled from England in 1289; one 
of the Masters, Thomas Cisson, is omitted ; 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland in the 
time of Charles II. is repeatedly called 
‘‘ Anglican”; and the late Mr. Toynbee is 
said to have joined the teaching staff of his 





college at a date when he was fourteen 
years of age. The list of Visitors in 
Appendix II. is given from 1520 only; but 
it is certain that Bishop Foxe was Visitor 
at least from 1512 to 1518. 

The history of Magdalen College—one 
of the best and most scholarly which have 
appeared in the series—is written, as has 
been said, strictly from the records, but 
this does not imply that it is either dull or 
dry. On the contrary, Mr. Wilson’s narra- 
tive, while never wandering from the point, 
abounds in humoroustouches. In one place 
only do we think he might have con- 
descended a little more to the needs of the 
general reader. He is describing the famous 
epoch in the history of the college, the time 
when its action was of vital importance in 
the history of England. He tells in full the 
famous tale how the Fellows, by a large 
majority, refused to disobey their statutes 
at the command of James II., and how 
almost all of them were expelled in the 
course of 1688. Then, without any ex- 
planation, the reader is informed :— 

‘*On October 3, Sancroft and several of the 

Bishops, in their address to the King, recom- 
mended that he should restore the President 
and Fellows. Two days later the Ecclesiastical 
Commission was dissolved, and on October 11 
the King sent to the Bishop of Winchester a 
direction ‘that as Visitor of S. Mary Magdalen 
College in Oxford he should settle that Society 
regularly and statutably.’” 
There is not a hint of the momentous events 
of the previous summer which led to James’s 
precipitate abandonment of his schemes. No 
doubt Mr. Wilson assumes that the facts are 
familiar to every one; but there would have 
been no harm in stating them in a couple of 
sentences. Magdalen College is under a 
monarchy—a constitutional monarchy—and 
its presidents have exercised considerably 
greater authority than the heads of most 
colleges. There is therefore good reason 
for arranging its history strictly by their 
respective reigns. Their names, in the 
greater part of the book, are placed in the 
headlines of the pages, and the reader 
has no difficulty in finding any par- 
ticular point he requires. Mr. Wilson 
has succeeded in illuminating even those 
parts of the college history which are least 
interesting or edifying by well-chosen ex- 
tracts from the muniments. He is scrupu- 
lously fair in dealing with controversial 
matters, states the arguments for and 
against successive plans of reform with 
great moderation, and fearlessly justifies 
Gibbon’s well-known picture of the college 
when it was at its worst :— 

‘*Gibbon’s description...... though not free 
from inaccuracies of detail, is probably, on the 
whole, a truthful account of the College as it 
was in his Oxford days ; and it may be said that 
the same description would have applied, with 
equal truth, for a good many years both before 
and after the middle of the eighteenth century. 
It would have applied also, mutatis mutandis, 
to a good many other Colleges in the University. 
Indeed, Gibbon’s quarrel was not so much with 
Magdalen as with Oxford. He describes his own 
College rather as an instance of the general state 
of things than as an exception. But at Magdalen 
the conditions which favoured the slothfulness 
of the time were even more powerful than in 
other societies.” 

Our readers will probably be interested to 
hear Mr. Wilson’s views as to the origin and 
meaning of the singing on Magdalen tower on 
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May morning, which is so unique a feature 
in the yearly round of college doings. ‘It 
has been alleged,’’ he says, 


‘that this usage has some special connexion 
with the benefactions of Henry VII., and with 
the observance of the ‘obit’ of the King on 
the same day. This account of the matter takes 
various forms. It has been stated that a 
payment to the College by the Rectory of 
Slymbridge is intended, or was directed by 
Henry VII., to be applied to the maintenance 
of the custom. It has been stated that the 
hymn which is now sung every year is the 
surviving relic of a former custom of saying a 
yearly requiem mass for the King on the top of 
the Tower. This legend is sometimes com- 
bined with the other. That mass was ever said 
on the top of the Tower is a thing exceedingly 
unlikely, and there is no evidence of such a 
proceeding. The hymn now sung is not part of 
the service of the requiem mass according to any 
use. It was written in the seventeenth century 
by Dr. Thomas Smith (Fellow 1665-92), and 
set to the music to which it is still sung, as part 
of the College ‘grace,’ by Benjamin Rogers, 
who was organist from 1664-1686.” 


After disposing of the alleged connexion 
with Henry VII. and Slymbridge, Mr. Wil- 
son concludes :— 


‘*Tt seems not unlikely that the usage of 
singing on the Tower began when the Tower 
itself was new, and that it had its origin in an 
inauguration ceremony, for which the early 
hours of May-day may have seemed a reasonable 
occasion...... {But,] as for the singing itself, it 
appears from the earliest account we have of it, 
not me have been originally a religious ceremony 
at all.’ 


It was, in fact, a secular concert held at 
four in the morning. 

‘*The adoption of the present hour of five, 
and the substitution of the hymn from the 
College grace for the ‘merry ketches,’ are 
believed to have been due to stress of weather 
on a particular occasion in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when, the usual concert 
being found impossible, the Organist and choir 
ascended the Tower and sang the hymn, choos- 
ing it, probably, as a piece of which the words 
and the music were alike known by heart. The 
wearing of surplices by the choir and other 
foundationers was introduced at a later time 
still, after the regular use of the hymn had 
turned a secular observance into a religious 
one. 


It is no disparagement to Mr. Hardy’s 
painstaking volume to say that in interest 
it falls far short of the other two just 
considered. Jesus College truly claims the 
position of “the first Protestant college 
established in Oxford’’; but the circum- 
stance that it had no pre-Reformation 
usages to change does not seem to have 
made any appreciable difference in its 
character from those of other colleges. 
The determining element lay in the fact, to 
which we have already referred, that almost 
from the beginning Jesus College was pre- 
ponderantly Welsh. Its great names are 
connected with the Principality, and Sir 
Leolin Jenkins, ‘‘ the second Founder of the 
College,” is one of the few who are known 
in a wider field. Next to Jenkins perhaps 
the most important Principal was Dr. Man- 
sell, whose fortunes fell in the troubled 
times of Charles I. and the Commonwealth, 
and who was three times Principal. Mr. 
Hardy’s notices of the rest who are famed 
in Wales are carefully written, and have had 
the signal advantage of revision by the most 
competent of Celtic scholars, the present 





head of the college. Nor should the critic 
omit to mention the extremely minute 
account of the benefactions which accrued 
to the college. A unique and admirable 
feature in the book is the complete list 
of Fellows from the foundation of the college 
to the present day. Some will feel that 
Mr. Hardy has adopted a partisan attitude 
with regard to the various attempts to 
reform his college in the past half-century. 
Indeed, he mixes up two distinct problems 
when he denounces the limitation of the 
endowments not merely to Welshmen, but 
to Welsh Churchmen; for while the former 
restriction was governed by college statutes, 
the latter was required also by those of the 
university. We agree heartily with him 
that it would have been an immense ad- 
vantage to the college had all the Fellow- 
ships been thrown open, as was originally 
proposed by the University Commissioners 
in 1855; but we are not so sure that it 
would have been an advantage to Wales. 
Now that the Welsh have a university of 
their own, the case against the preservation 
of these exceptional restrictions in a single 
Oxford college is stronger than ever. While 
it would seem that Mr. Hardy’s arguments 
are in the main right, we still think he 
expresses them more forcibly than is quite 
suitable in a history of a college. Another 
feature in the book is also unfortunate. 
Unlike the authors of most of the other 
books in the series, Mr. Hardy takes occa- 
sion to praise individually and by name 
living members of the staff of the college. 
We are sure that these gentlemen amply 
deserve their panegyrics, but we submit 
that their services are not yet a matter of 
history. 

All the three volumes under notice are 
supplied with good illustrations from old 
and new sources. It is in the nature of 
things that those of Magdalen should be 
the most attractive; but the Jesus College 
views are also decidedly pleasing. Of Balliol 
so little has escaped the hands of the de- 
stroyer that there was not much opening 
for illustration. The view of the old part 
of the front quadrangle is a charming sub- 
ject, but somehow it has not been ‘‘ taken” 
quite satisfactorily by the photographer. 
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“‘ The Prince of Army Chaplains” : 
St. Peter; or, a Regicide’s Career. 
Col. Colomb. (Burns & Oates.) 

Hue Peters was a prominent, though by 
no means a great man; he deserves a care- 
ful biography, and it may be hoped will some 
day receive one written by a person who 
does not take sides in the great struggle of 
the seventeenth century. When a student 
devotes himself to this work he will find it 
to his advantage to read Col. Colomb’s 
pages. After doing so he will realize, 
perhaps better than he ever did before, 
those things, alike in matter and manner, 
that it will become him to avoid. 

Had Ool. Colomb flourished in the years 
immediately succeeding the Restoration he 
would undoubtedly have become famous, 
but it is now too late for him to attract 
attention. People who read history in these 
days require some powers of analysis and 
some faculty for judging character on the 
part of their instructors; those who crave only 
for the excitement administered by flattery of 





their preconceived notions can get what they 
want from historical novels. There are 
plenty to pick from dealing with Cavaliers 
and Roundheads which will fool the fanatics 
of either side to the top of their bent. 

Hugh Peters was not a wise man, but he 
had much that was good in him. He was 
zealously earnest in what he regarded as 
his spiritual vocation, which did not by any 
means consist in exhortations and prayers 
alone, but as Lockhart, who knew him well, 
has said, “in great charity...... in visiting 
and relieving the sick and wounded.” Ina 
time when the suffering and disabled were 
so little cared for this contemporary testi- 
mony says much in his favour. He was 
widely tolerant also, according to, or perhaps 
in advance of, the dim light of his time, 
though he would probably have excluded 
from his sympathy those who had trod in 
the steps of the Laudian oppressors, and we 
may be sure that ‘‘ Papists’’ would have 
found no place in the national religious 
organization as he pictured it. He was a 
man of action, not of thought, and is scarcely 
blameworthy for not having reached the 
more definite conclusions which were worked 
out by Roger Williams and Archbishop 
Leighton. That he was also a man of vivid 
but febrile imagination is clear, and as 
is frequently the case with persons of that 
temperament, his wild excitement and in- 
judicious speech were conspicuous when 
events of more than ordinary significance 
were evolving themselves before his eyes. 
Perhaps it was on this very account that 
he was chosen to couvey to Parliament the 
good news from Basing House, Bridg- 
water, Bristol, Dartmouth, and other places. 
Such a man would be able to give word- 
pictures which were far more effective 
than any despatch. That he was humorous 
and pleasant in conversation we know, but 
the stories told of his loose living and 
coarse jesting may be dismissed as mere 
Royalist calumnies. The book which pro- 
fesses to contain a number of his jokes is a 
dull forgery; some at least of the things in 
it had been the cause of merriment long 
before he was born. Had Peters been 
either a profligate or a buffoon he would 
never have become the personal friend of 
men such as Fairfax and Cromwell. 

To review Col. Colomb’s book in a 
satisfactory manner would require the writer 
to be as discursive as he is himself. We 
forbear, for our readers’ sake, from in- 
dulging in a habit which, though it has its 
uses, is commonly harmful; we must, how- 
ever, mention a few things out of the many 
which have surprised us. Here is an ex- 
ample of the author’s historical knowledge. 
When speaking of the committees which 
existed in many counties for the purpose 
of looking after the affairs of the Parliament, 
he thinks it instructive to call them “ ante- 
types of the Jacobin clubs.” Nicknames do 
little harm, but it is more serious when we 
are informed that 
‘“*these, with the Grand Metropolitan Com- 
mittees, made their appearance early in the 
Great Rebellion with respectable, or rather, 
eminent names on the lists—to be changed 
eventually into conclaves of obscure personages, 
who did not hesitate to do sad and dirty work, 
which they found very profitable.” 

Did Col. Colomb, we wonder, ever examine 
any single example of these lists apper- 
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taining to the shires with the history of 
whose aristocracy he may be acquainted ? 
Were he to do this he would find that for 
the most part these despised committeemen 
were what their neighbours called ‘old 
standards,” though, of course, there were 
a few new names among them. The notion 
that the men who threw in their lot with 
the Parliament, and afterwards served the 
Protector, were mainly of the lower ranks 
is a mere fable—a calumny invented at 
first for servilely malicious purposes, and 
then, like so much else, handed on from 
generation to generation through sheer 
ignorance. It is a parallel to the silly 
notion to which Hume gave such wide 
currency, though he is not the father of it, 
that the Puritans had a prevalent habit 
of assuming fantastic names in place of 
those received in baptism, and handing on 
such like monstrosities to their children. 
We thought that modern inquiry had dissi- 
pated both these illusions. 

The author quotes as if he credited it 
the statement that when on one occasion 
Peters was serving on a committee on law, 
he proposed, when the new reforms were 
completed, ‘‘ to burn all the old records, yea, 
even those in the Tower, the monuments of 
tyranny,” and suggests that the notion may 
have been derived from Jack Cade’s ‘‘ Away ! 
burn all the records of the realm.”’ He asks 
whether we may not have here a remi- 
niscence of the Globe and Blackfriars 
theatres, for he thinks there is nothing 
improbable in the legend that Peters was 
at one time a “jester, or rather fool,” in 
‘“‘ Shakspeare’s company of players.” That 
he was in youth connected with the stage 
has been asserted, but it rests on doubtful 
evidence. If he ever were so, it could 
hardly have been in Shakspeare’s lifetime. 
So far as is known, the national records 
were well taken care of in Hugh Peters’s 
time. Assuredly many of the Parlia- 
mentarian leaders knew their value as well 
as we do, and it may not be amiss to bear 
in mind that in November, 1643, a com- 
mittee was appointed, of which John Selden 
was a member, for the purpose of taking 
eare of records, manuscripts, and printed 
books which had come into the possession 
of the authorities by sequestration. Peters 
was a lover of books, so it is highly im- 
probable that he ever talked nonsense of 
this kind; if he did so, we may be sure it 
was a mere jest, uttered where it could not 
do any harm. 

The gossip about the Fire of London being 
the work of some enraged Puritan is not 
new, but has not a shadow of evidence to 
support it; yet the author seems to attach 
to this vain rumour a sort of half credence. 
If he will take the trouble to make inquiries 
of the managers of any one of our great 
insurance companies, he will learn that fires 
occur very frequently from unknown causes, 
which there is not the slightest reason for 
attributing to the malice of an incendiary. 
Perhaps it is hard to blame Col. Colomb for 
all these things, for he honestly confesses to 
‘‘anti-Cromwellian prejudices.” Itis, how- 
ever, painful to find how very far they have 
carried him. No one should be censured 
for not having cultivated that group of 
faculties which is needed for weighing and 
sifting historical evidence; but then such a 
person should not undertake a work calling 





for the exercise of that particular form of 
capacity. 

In the first chapter there is much about 
Shakspeare which is, so far as we can see, 
in no way connected with Hugh Peters or 
his surroundings. Col. Colomb seems to 
incline to the belief that the plays were 
written by Bacon. It was to be hoped that 
the controversy on this subject had now 
become as obsolete as that regarding the 
letters of Phalaris. Whether it be so or 
no, we have no desire to enter the lists as 
combatants, where the very gods themselves 
might fight in vain. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Secret of the North Sea. By Algernon 

Gissing. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. AtcErnon Gissine knows the Northum- 
berland border well, and he writes of it in 
a manner that gives a good idea of its 
atmosphere and of the tone and character 
of the people. None of his novels pub- 
lished before ‘A Secret of the North Sea’ 
is more successful in this respect. His 
latest publication is hardly cheerfulliterature. 
It deals with the farmers and fisher-folk of 
the Northumberland coast, their quarrels, 
their schemes, and their troubles; but it 
rarely touches on the lighter or brighter 
side of their lives. The colours are mainly 
greys and browns. Still there is pleasure 
in reading the volume, for its technical 
composition throughout is excellent, the 
descriptive passages are at times brilliant, 
and the dialogue is never wearisome. The 
book requires careful reading, for its pur- 
pose and arrangement are not at once 
evident; and a hasty reader or one addicted 
to “skipping” may become quickly con- 
fused. It is only necessary to add that a 
slight acquaintance with current literature 
will readily distinguish between Mr. Alger- 
non Gissing’s work and that of Mr. George 
Gissing. We cannot here point out the 
numerous elements of contrast in their 
respective writings. 


Father Fox. By Dorothy Martin. (Stock.) 


THERE is true simplicity in this little story, 
but it will only be appreciated by readers 
who can assume a becoming frame of mind. 
Father Fox is hazily depicted as a cunning 
Anglican priest who seeks to enrich the 
Church by entrapping rich young ladies into 
anunnery. If they do not bring wealth, 
they are not nicely treated. This and a 
good deal of loosely constructed dialogue as 
to the wrongness of ritualistic practices 
constitute the bulk of the book. ‘The 
results of Romanism are too awful for words 
....and when we talk about Ritualism we 
are talking about Romanism,” is a passage 
that occurs in conversation and that illus- 
trates the true intent of the story. It 
is better written than the usual efforts 
which aim avowedly at an object. But it 
is difficult to avoid the feeling that the 
leading characters are artificially made, and 
rarely show a trait that is drawn from 
nature. The book is calculated to please 
those who share the author’s views on the 
Church of Rome and the Ritualistic section 
of the Church of England. It may also be 
regarded as a product or survival of the 
lately announced ‘‘ Crisis in the Church.” 





A Comedy of the Cloth. By Thomas A. 

Lewis. (Digby, Long & Co.) 
Tuts story reads like a dramatic composition 
adapted to literary form. It deals mainly 
with a rector, two curates, a farmer’s family, 
and a very important boy who takes messages 
and sees more than he ought. The dramatis 
personé are clearly defined, and the minor 
characters speak their lines well; while the 
more important personages are always “ got 
off the stage” at the right moment and by 
simple contrivance. It is amusing as light 
literature. The time is that of to-day; the 
incident takes place in a country parish, and 
there is nothing to prevent the book from 
being placed in the hands of the most 
scrupulous reader. 





Jacquou le Croqguant. Par Eugéne le Roy. 

(Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
‘Jacauou LE Croauant’ has for design 
the intention of Victor Hugo in ‘Les 
Misérables,’ while the execution reminds us 
of G. Sand. The revelation of the really 
meritorious motive of some, and the exposi- 
tion of the excuses for others, of the crimes 
of poverty, are, in our opinion, more suc- 
cessful in the present remarkable novel than 
in that of the great poet, and the author 
also seems to us more successfui than Victor 
Hugo in making his good priest and other 
of the inevitable benevolent persons of such 
a story live as forcibly as do the villains or 
the hero. He is also more successful than 
G. Sand in the avoidance of sentimentalism, 
and has wrought a miracle in making the 
period 1815-30 interesting. The local life 
of the forest uplands of Périgord is admir- 
ably treated, and reminds us of a somewhat 
similar country described by Mr. Hewlett in 
‘The Forest Lovers.’ The failure of the 
book is after the reader has reached the 
last third of its contents. It is marred in 
its latter part by an unreal sensationalism 
and by impossible episodes. It remains, 
however, one of the most remarkable of 
modern novels, and one utterly unlike, 
as a whole, any other novel of the present 
day. 








GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


Pror. T. G. Tucker’s critical text of Aris- 
totelis Poetica (Nutt) possesses several novel 
features. By the use of a larger type the main 
argument of the treatise is distinguished through- 
out from the subsidiary parts, and the sections 
are renumbered in such a way as to bring out 
more clearly the logical consecution of the argu- 
ment. Moreover, all rejected passages, phrases, 
and words are printed in a third kind of type. 
Among the passages so rejected are c. xii. (after 
Ritter) and c. xx.; while the most extensive 
transposition adopted is that of c. xv., with 
regard to which Susemihl’s suggestion is fol- 
lowed. By means of these devices much is 
done to remedy the incoherence from which the 
traditional presentation of Aristotle’s work suf- 
fers. Inthe matter of minute emendation, also, 
Prof. Tucker possesses the courage of his con- 
victions. Very few of his corrections are allowed 
to remain buried in a foot-note. In most cases 
the point of these corrections is sufficiently 
obvious ; but this cannot be said of all, and we 
regret that the editor has refrained so consis- 
tently from attempting to justify his views. It 
is futile to argue—as Prof. Tucker does in the 
terse Latin of his preface—that a good emenda- 
tion should carry conviction on its face, while 
no amount of discussion can establish a bad 
emendation ; nor will such an excuse satisfy the 
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practical student. Of the numerous original 
conjectures here proposed there are few that 
are not in some degree both neat and plausible. 
Among the most striking and probable we should 

lacethe following: pipyois éoriv...Biov, [od] Kat 

4] eddacpovia, x.7.A. (c. vi. 9); [clos yap THs 
tpaywdias Stivaus...€orw (c. vi. 19); THY Tov 
vopaTwv ovv7y Gevav [oivOeorv codd. ] (c. xxii. 2); 
dvaykn [kaxeivo] elvat (c. xxiv. 9); Kata THv... 
téxvnv [uy] yuaptnoOa (c. xxv. 5); and the 
transposition of ofov in zoveiv oiov (c. xv. 8= 
xviii. 7, Tucker). Somewhat less attractive, 
although equally ingenious, are such suggestions 
as avTovws ws for avrav ws (c. vi. 8); ypovw for 
see (c. vii. 4); 80’ atrd for Svvara (c. ix. 9). 

nc. xxv. 4 the restoration «i pév yap [od] 
mpociXero pipnoacbar advvapig is neater than 
the guesses of Messrs. Butcher and Bywater, yet 
not convincing. It is interesting to notice that 
the present editor accepts the former’s ov (for 
ovTw) TA TYXOVTA Ovdpata inc. ix. 5, but re- 
jects Prof. Bywater’s cvornpatwv (for cwparwr) 
in c. vii. 5. Full as it is of clever guesses at 
truth, Prof. Tucker’s edition is sure to command 
the attention of scholars and to increase the re- 
putation of its author as a textual critic. A few 
minor errors may be noted for correction: 
puxpotytas (p. 32, 1. 10); dvopafupevov (p. 37, 
1, 3); xi. for xxi. (p. 34, 1. 21 marg.). And we 
may ask if the thick type in which the inter- 
polated passages actually appear corresponds to 
the description of them as ‘‘typis minoribus 
impressa ” (p. vi). 

That English students should have had for 
sO many years to depend on classical texts made 
in Germany was something like a scandal ; but 
such books a modern publisher is apt, in brief 
and expressive language, to denounce as ‘‘a 
frost.” Still there seems every reason to believe 
that the ‘‘Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis ” which the Clarendon Press is now 
issuing will be largely in demand. Already 
Lucretius, edited by C. Bailey ; Plato, Vol. I., 
by Prof. Burnet ; Tacitus, Minor Works, by the 
late H. Furneaux ; and Thucydides, Books I.- 
IV., by H. S. Jones, are out. The examples 
sent us are bound in limp cloth which seems 
likely to stand wear well, the type is good, and 
the editors express a wholesome preference for 
MS. traditions rather than the ingenious possi- 
bilities which, though usually suggested by their 
creators with every confidence, are seldom ‘‘good 
gifts ” to the classical world. The critical notes 
are printed at the bottom of each page, the most 
convenient, perhaps the only reasonable way of 
exhibiting such matters. Thus, in Tacitus, 
‘ Agricola,’ 16, ‘* Boudicca” is read, but the 
scholar may see that the MSS. with Voadicca 
and Voaduca more nearly approach the familiar 
English Boadicea. Reference to the MS. form 
of the same name in the ‘ Annals’ might have 
been given. These minor works of Tacitus 
make a very small volume by the side of half 
Thucydides. It would have been better to bind 
up the ‘ Histories’ with them. We notice with 
pleasure the names of several of our best scholars 
as responsible for forthcoming additions to the 
series. 

Greek Comic Fragments, edited by A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge (Oxford, Clarendon Press), 
fills a distinct gap. There was nothing of the 
kind before, and the present edition, with a list 
of sources whence the fragments are taken, and 
brief notes by way of commentary, is a business- 
like and decidedly useful performance. It is 
sufficiently up to date to include the new pieces 
of the ‘Georgus’ of Menander. The pity is 
that so few of these fragments fit one another; 
still some of them are quite interesting 
and trenchant on the subject of woman, 
as is the way of the later comedy. In 
the ‘Georgus’ fragments some foreign and un- 
necessary conjectures, not supported by the 
papyrus, are introduced. In frag. 49 (p. 136) 
there seems no sufficient reason for regarding 
maides as spurious. They are not always re- 
garded as a nuisance in the New Comedy. In 








frag. 59 (p. 139) the poor man Os pte pvAakiy 
TOV avayKaiwy éxe. surely means ‘who has no 
safeguard (against poverty) in the bare necessi- 
ties of life,” though two other different render- 
ings are suggested. The notes are very cautious 
about new interpretations. 








MILITARY BOOKS. 


Napoleon’s War Maxims, with his Social and 
Political Thoughts. By Prof. L. E. Henry. 
(Gale & Polden.)—Notwithstanding the altered 
conditions of war, the principles of strategy and 
tactics continue to be the same, and all that 
Napoleon, the great master of both, has said or 
written on the subject is worth reading and re- 
flecting over. His maxims are scattered through 
many books, and the military student owes a 
debt of gratitude to M. Henry for having col- 
lected them. Napoleon’s ideas on social and 
political matters deserve attention, too, as 
formulated by a man of undoubted genius, 
but they are obviously inferior to his views on 
the art of war. Not content with this addition, 
the author has used —he admits as padding—the 
maxims of Montecuculi and of Frederick the 
Great on war. The worst of it is that it is not 
easy to distinguish the maxims of these two able 
men from those of the genius who at one time 
had practically brought all Europe under his 
control. We do not know, again, whether 
it was Napoleon’s verdict, or merely M. 
Henry’s, that Soult at Toulouse ‘‘lost both 
his army and his honour.” It is notorious 
that the statement, whoever made it, is 
utterly incorrect. A paltry piece of im- 
pertinence is displayed in Maxim 42, where 
William III., in connexion with the campaign 
of 1691, is mentioned as ‘‘ the Prince of Orange.” 
M. Henry repeats the silly misdescription in a 
foot- note. He also says that Napoleon fell 
at the age of forty. The great Emperor was 
born in 1769, and abdicated in 1814, when he 
was long past that age. 

Military Lodges; the Apron and the Sword; or, 
Freemasonry wnder Arms. By Robert Freke 
Gould. (Gale & Polden.)— In a vague way 
people have heard occasionally about military 
Masons having had their lives preserved, or care 
and attention shown to them, because at the 
critical moment they made a Masonic sign. 
These dramatic stories have, however, generally 
been regarded by the uninitiated as somewhat 
mythical. Mr. Gould in this book demonstrates 
that the suspicion is incorrect, and that there 
are numerous authenticated instances of Masonry 
having stood soldiers and sailors in good stead. 
Some of the stories of these escapes are extremely 
attractive. To Masons, also, it will no doubt 
be interesting to read of the various military 
lodges, and of the distinguished officers who 
belonged or belong to them. The public may 
like to know that Lords Roberts and Kitchener 
are both Masons. The author has been guilty 
of at least two mistakes. He says that Marshal 
Soult was at Vittoria, and alludes to ‘‘le pre- 
mier grenadier de la France” as Col. La Tour 
d’Auvergne. Asa matter of fact the hero died 
in battle as a captain. Mr. Gould considers 
that there is ground for believing that the first 
Napoleon became a Mason at Malta in 1798, but 
does not express any certainty in the matter. 


Papers illustrating the Scots Brigade in the 
Service of the United Netherlands, 1572-1782. 
Edited by James Ferguson. Vol. II. (Scottish 
History Society.) —-Mr. Ferguson’s second volume 
contains the various records relating to the Scots 
Brigade during the last century of its existence 
in the Dutch service, 1698-1782. They carry 
us through the war of the Spanish Succession, 
when there were six regiments fighting under 
Marlborough, and distinguishing themselves 
especially at Ramillies and Malplaquet ; through 
the peace from 1713 to 1742, when the Brigade 
was chiefly employed in garrisoning the ‘‘ barrier” 
towns or fortresses in Flanders and the Walloon 
provinces under the Austrian rule ; and through 





the war of the Austrian Succession, 1742-49, 
when the Brigade was strengthened by an addi- 
tional regiment brought over by the Earl of 
Drumlanrig. Some interesting correspondence 
relates to the difficulties which arose with the 
Home Government from theanxiety of George IT, 
to prevent recruiting for the Brigade from among 
the Jacobites who had been out in the ’45, and 
again when the British Government desired to 
recall or ‘‘to have the loan for a time” of the 
Brigade during ‘‘the present troubles in the 
American colonies.” Mr. Ferguson has much 
to say of the dissolution of the Brigade in 1782, 
occasioned by the war with the Dutch and the 
consequent resignation of some fifty or sixty 
officers, and their return to England early in 
1783. It was ten years afterwards that the 
Brigade was revived (as the 94th) under these 
same Officers, who had been meanwhile placed on 
half pay, and it is indeed curious that their first 
foreign service was in the expedition which was 
to wrest the Cape of Good Hope from their 
former employers. Mr. Ferguson’s industry 
and care in matters of detail are admirable. 
But the official documents, the correspondence, 
the army lists, military statistics, and even the 
record of individual services are not easy reading. 
Moreover, Mr. Ferguson’s own more lively narra- 
tives, serving as introduction to the several sec- 
tions of his work, are necessarily of a fragmentary 
character, and are rather inconveniently scattered 
here and there through the volumes. Can he 
not be persuaded to write a complete history of 
this hard-fighting brigade, now that such a his- 
tory is for the first time made possible by the 
rich and novel materials which he has gathered 
with such success ? 


MM. Berger - Levrault & Cie., of Paris, 
publish a seventh and augmented edition, by M. 
Lauth, of Captain (now General) Rau’s book of 
1877, under the title L’ Etat Militaire des Prin- 
cipales Puissances Etrangéres en 1900. The 
British part, as usual, does not accurately explain 
how the Indian army is paid for. The passage 
at p. 370 on the cost of our forces excludes loan 
money for military works, though fortification 
and barrack building are included in the budgets. 
of some of the other powers given. The words 
used state that native troops in external pos- 
sessions are paid for by those possessions, and 
imply that the British troops in India are paid 
for by the mother country. On p. 448 the same 
error appears more plainly in the account of the 
Indian army. Neither has the author detected 
our charges for Colonial Office troops, such as 
the West Africa Frontier Force, and for Foreign 
Office troops, such as the Uganda Rifles and 
Central Africa Rifles, which are borne on Civil 
Service Estimates. The author, strangely 
enough, goes out of his way to assure his readers. 
that there is seldom any deficiency in officers 
of militia or volunteers. The Blue-book tells a 
very different story. The British part is full of 
‘* printer’s errors,” due no doubt to the French 
habit of not correcting proofs, which is begin- 
ning to spread among ourselves. ‘‘ Sir Williams 
Powell” is Financial Secretary in the House of 
Commons—perhaps an anticipation. ‘‘ Channal 
Islands,” ‘‘ Catterham,” ‘‘Irisch,” and ‘‘ Came- 
roun ” are evil in our sight. 

The Westminster Gazette has published, under 
the title War and Weapons, a reprint of articles 
which have appeared in that paper, and which 
form a good introduction to the art of war. 
Those who desire to read more may consult with 


| advantage the article of General Maurice in the 


‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica.’ 





ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Facsimile of the Manuscript of Milton’s Minor 
Poems, preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—The piety of Trinity takes a worthy 
form in this magnificent memorial of a famous 
Cambridge poet. It consists of a photographic 
facsimile of the well-known MS. of Milton’s 
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minor poems, together with a page-by-page 
reproduction of the text, with its complicated 
erasures and insertions, in ordinary type. The 
photographer is Mr. A. G. Dew-Smith, and the 
editorial work has been entrusted to the com- 
petent hands of Mr, Aldis Wright. On sucha 

ublication the verdict of the sentimentalist is 
impossible to foretell. Lamb, as Mr. Wright 
reminds us, chose when he was shown the MS. 
to be shocked :— 

“ How it staggered me to see the fine things in 
their ore! interlined, corrected! as if their words 
were mortal, alterable, displaceable at pleasure...... 
I wish they had thrown them in the Cam.” 


Obviously Lamb might just as well have taken, 
and would as elegantly have expressed, quite 
another view. He could have waxed eloquent 
over the vision of the youthful scholar in his 
college study, writing and rewriting, strenuously 
cutting and polishing the facets of the jewels 
which should some day dazzle mankind. At 
any rate, whatever the whimsy of a Lamb, the 
interest of the facsimile to scholars is undeni- 
able. All recent editors have, of course, quoted 
the variants of the MS., but not always at first 
hand. Prof. Masson carefully described it, and 
Mr. S. L. Sotheby, forty years ago, issued a 
lithographic reproduction of a few pages only. 
In future it will be eminently accessible, and 
its use will be much facilitated by Mr. Wright’s 
printed version, on which all the resources of 
typography have been lavished in order to over- 
come the great difficulties of adequately repre- 
senting the much-deleted and rewritten text. 
Successful on the whole, Mr. Wright’s work is 
not quite without errors. The pagination of 
the original is occasionally omitted from the 
— page ; the number of a sonnet on p. 43 
as surely been read as 12 in mistake for11; and 
there are a few slips in the text itself; for 
example, on p. 9, where ye is rendered as ‘‘ the” 
and howre as ‘‘ hovre.”’ A brief introduction gives 
an account of the literary history of the MS. 
From this we learn that there is some little 
doubt about the accuracy of the tradition that 
it came to the Library as part of the bequest of 
Sir Henry Puckering in 1691. It was found, 
indeed, thirty or forty years later amongst some 
other old papers said to have belonged to 
Puckering; butalthough Puckering’s MSS. were 
enumerated in Bernard’s Catalogue of 1697, 
there is no hint that the Milton was amongst 
them. We could have wished that Mr. 
Wright had given a somewhat more pre- 
cise and detailed bibliographical description 
of the MS. From his notes and Prof. 
Masson’s, and the appearance of the facsimile 
itseli, we gather that it really consists of at 
least two, and probably three documents, 
which have been bound up, not quite correctly, 
and paginated together. The eighteenth-cen- 
tury pagination, much of it shorn by the binder, 
seems to have run from 1 to 50. Pp. 1 to 
12, of which the last three remain blank, to- 
gether with four other blank pages at the begin- 
ning, make up the first MS. A. On pp. 1 to 8 
Milton wrote, about 1633, rough drafts of the 
“ Arcades,’ the lines * At a Solemn Music,’ ‘On 
Time,’ ‘Upon the Circumcision,’ and the prose 
letter to a friend conveying the sonnet on his 
twenty-third birthday, composed two years 
before. Ten years later he turned up MS. A 
again, and on p. 9 were added three sonnets, 
one in the hand of an amanuensis, two in his 
own. These are the last three sonnets of the 
ten published in 1645. Meanwhile, MS. B had 
been begun. This includes pp. 13 to 44 and 
pp. 47 and 48 of the composite MS. ; and its 
contents are ‘Comus’ (p. 13 to p. 29), ‘ Ly- 
cidas’ (p. 30 to p. 34), the famous memoranda 
for tragedies from Scripture and history (p. 35 
to p. 41), and sonnets xi. to xvii., together with 
the caudated sonnet ‘On the New Forcers of 
Conscience’ (p. 43 to p. 44, p. 47 and p. 48). 
Two slips containing corrections were inserted 
in ‘Comus,’ one of which is, unfortunately, 
lost. P. 42 is also unrepresented in the fac- 





simile, and Mr. Wright, who, indeed, pays little 
attention to the indications of the eighteenth- 
century pagination, does not say whether it is 
missing or only blank. MS. B thus appears to 
have been used by Milton at intervals from 
1634, when he wrote ‘Comus,’ to about 1652, 
when he wrote the sonnets to Cromwell and 
Vane. The bulk of it is in his own hand- 
writing, but the two sonnets just named, and 
that ‘On the New Forcers of Conscience,’ are 
added by amanuenses. The MSS. A and B are 
on paper of the same size, and did we not infer 
from Prof. Masson’s description that there is a 
difference in the quality and watermark, we 
should have taken them for one document. No 
such mistake could be made about MS. C, which 
includes pp. 45, 46, 49, and 50 of the original 
numbering. This is on smaller paper, and 
written throughout by amanuenses. It con- 
tains sonnets xi. to xiv., already in MS. B., the 
last ten lines of sonnet xxi., sonnets xxii. and 
xxiii. It is headed ‘‘These sonnets follow y® 
10 in y® printed booke,” and is evidently, as 
Mr. Wright suggests, a transcript for the press 
of sonnets not printed in 1645, and to be 
printed in 1673; or rather, it is the first 
two and last two pages of such a transcript. 
Some intermediate pages, containing sonnets 
xv. to xx. and the first four lines of sonnet 
xxi., must be lost. The eighteenth - century 
binding was stupidly done. The last leaf 
of MS. B was bound up in the middle of 
MS. C; and the first leaf of MS. C was in- 
verted, so that p. 46 follows, when it should 
precede p. 45. 

Mr. Thomas Seccombe’s Age of Johnson 
(G. Bell & Sons) is one of the excellent 
series of ‘‘ Handbooks of English Literature,” 
edited by Prof. Hales. It comes naturally 
between the ages of Pope and Wordsworth, but 
with a difference; for whereas Pope and 
Wordsworth dominated their epochs by their 
work, Johnson dominates his by his personality. 
It is not by ‘Irene,’ by the Rambler, by 
‘Rasselas,’ or even by the ‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes’ or the ‘Lives of the Poets,’ those 
‘**incomparable” efforts to which Boswell fondly 
refers, that he claims supremacy; rather—as 
Macaulay says—it is his memory that keeps his 
books alive. He was not even a sympathetic 
critic of his contemporaries, since he failed to 
appreciate many of the greatest of them. Adam 
Smith, Walpole, Fielding, Hume, Gibbon, Gray, 
Churchill, Sterne, Chesterfield—with none of 
these was he at home; and his favour was re- 
served for Goldsmith, Burke, and Richardson. 
Not the less, his figure looms largest of any in 
his day—a day which extends for half a century. 
He represents and embodies what has been 
called the ‘‘ victorious but unsatisfying common 
sense ” of the Georgian era ; and he exemplified 
in himself many of the qualities which, dear to 
his contemporaries, are equally dear to ours: 
the sturdy love of truth, the hatred of cant, and 
the power of expressing his beliefs with that 
legislative authority which, when it is asso- 
ciated with humour and ability, invariably sub- 
jugates the general. Thus it comes about that 
in the age of the great novelists and historians, 
Johnson’s figure is still the bulkiest and the 
fittest for the front. Around and about him 
Mr. Seccombe has grouped the great names of 
the period, with—as might be expected from a 
contributor to the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ’—a full equipment of fact and detail. 
His criticisms, though brief, are fresh and 
stimulating, and they display a good deal of 
varied learning. Especially to be noted are the 
frequent references, once so rare in volumes of 
this class, to continental authorities, the Textes, 
and Jusserands, and Morels, and Angelliers, 
who are now turning their fine critical faculties 
to the study of English literature. Of the 
greater men Mr. Seccombe’s treatment is ade- 
quate, and he is particularly happy in his deal- 
ings with Johnson, Goldsmith, the Novelists, 
and Cowper. If we notice a few trifling 





errors, it is only in order that they may be 
corrected in a reissue. ‘‘ Melcombe ” (p. 164) 
should be Motcombe. Parson Adams did not 
‘* remark slily ” (p. 209) that Steele’s ‘ Conscious 
Lovers’ was ‘‘as good as a sermon,” but that it 
contained ‘‘some things almost solemn enough 
for a sermon,” which is not quite the same thing. 
Nor, looking to the facts brought forward by 
Mr. Charles Welsh in his ‘ Bookseller of the 
Last Century,’ 1885, is it safe to repeat without 
some reservation Boswell’s account of Johnson’s 
sale of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ Mr. Seccombe 
will find, too, that, as Dr. J. F. Waller has 
shown, 1744, and not 1745, was the year of Gold- 
smith’s admission to Trinity College, Dublin. 

Mr. C. G. Crump has been well advised in re- 
printing The History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood 
(Methuen) in its complete form, for although 
the passages referring to Milton are the gems of 
Ellwood’s autobiography, the whole is worth 
reading as a picture of the early Quakers and of 
the times they lived in. Ellwood’s gentleness, 
honesty, and patience win the reader’s sym- 
pathy, even if he thinks it was absurd of the 
sect to refuse the oath of allegiance and decline 
to take off their hats. No one can help 
wishing Ellwood had understood enough of 
Milton’s greatness to tell us more about him. 

Messrs. Greening & Co. have sent us a reprint 
of Vathek.—Mr. Kelsey White has compiled An 
Index to the Songs, Snatches, &c., in Shakespeare, 
which Mr. Tutin, of Great Fencote, has pub- 
lished. It will be found serviceable. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Black Jamaica is a volume by Mr. W. P. 
Livingstone, published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co., which deserves its second title, A 
Study in Evolution. It is a work, on the whole, 
friendly to the negro and coloured races, and 
forms a startling contrast with an American 
article in the February number of one of our 
great reviews, which virtually defends, although 
in the language of a statesmen, the boiling, 
flaying, burning, or flogging to death of negroes 
for offences which, according to the volume 
before us, in our colonies are all but unknown. 
Mr. Livingstone’s book is not at all one-sided, 
and he is not even an advocate for as much 
concession, nominally to the blacks, and in 
reality to the coloured people, as the French 
have made in their West Indian colonies. 


Mr. J. Jonnston publishes, through Mr. 
Thomas Burleigh, a Popular Handbook of the 
British Constitution, which does not strike us 
as being so interesting as that of Amos, and 
which, though painstaking, was not, we think, 
a necessary volume. It contains a glossary, 
which is, perhaps, a useful addition to a book 
of this kind, but which is not sufficiently full 
to serve its purpose. 

A voLumME issued by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press on Wages in the United Kingdom 
in the Nineteenth Century is by Mr. Arthur 
Bowley, and is intended for the use of students 
of social and economic questions. It is largely 
based upon Board of Trade figures and evidence 
given before the Labour Commission. 


Amone the many yearly books of reference 
there comes to us from Kelly’s Directories, 
Limited, The County Councils, Municipal Cor- 
porations, Urban District, Rural District, and 
Parish Councils Companion, for 1900, which is 
the new issue of a volume of a kind which it is 
difficult to describe with fairness. The informa- 
tion which any one would seek in such a volume 
is there. But there is a certain difficulty in find- 
ing it, and, as such books of reference are only 
consulted in a hurry, that difficulty is a serious 
matter. On the other hand, it is by no means 
easy to suggest changes which would enable the 
user of this yolume to find what he wants more 
easily. The difficulties of indexing and of 
arrangement are great indeed, and we should 
hesitate to say that the compiler of the volume 
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before us has shown shortcoming in this respect ; 
but, at the same time, we cannot honestly say 
that it is easy to discover the information 
sought. 

AnoTHER book of reference is one which will 
be used in British India rather than at home. 
It is The Golden Book of India, by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, published by Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co., which is in fact an Indian peerage, 
with a little element of ‘Men of the Time’ 
thrown in. 

Debrett’s House of Commons and the Juaicial 
Bench for 1900, published by Messrs. Dean & 
Son, is on the usual lines, and forms the same 
excellent work of reference that it has always 
presented to the public. There do not appear 
to be any changes in its construction; but 
changes in books of reference are not at all to 
be desired, as when their arrangement has once 
been learnt they become of a utility which is 
not to be looked for in any new or newly 
arranged volume. 


Messrs. Happen, Best & Co. publish The 
Law relating to Casual Paupers, a little hand- 
book by Mr. Sydney Davey, intended chiefly for 
masters of workhouses and clerks of guardians, 
but interesting to the many county magistrates 
who concern themselves with the sad question 
of habitual vagrancy. Those who have to do 
with workhouses which are upon the main lines 
of travel, such as the Great Northern Road and 
the Great Western Road, are well aware of the 
large section of the population which spends the 
whole of its life walking along the roads or sleep- 
ing each night in casual wards. The volume 
is a mere statement of the law without opinions. 


THE house of Calmann Lévy publish the 
seventh volume of the interminable Souvenirs 
du Baron de Barante, covering in the present 
issue the period between the end of 1814 and 
the Coup d’Etat—of which the author, in his last 
letters, though he expected it, did not foresee 
the probable ultimate results. The period 
mainly dealt with in the volume is that of the 
Revolution of February and the Provisional 
Government and Presidency of Louis Napoleon. 
The matters upon which the author’s letters 
touch are out of date, and without interest for 
ourselves. 


MM. Armanp Coun & Cig. publish Victor 
Hugo le Philosophe, by M. Ch. Renouvier, a 
gentleman who has taken immense pains with 
his subject, but whose subject itself seems to us 
ill chosen, for to our mind there never was a 
poet less truly philosophical than Victor Hugo. 
The author picks out for special praise, as not 
only poignant, but true to life, the declamation 
of the criminals and of the poor in ‘Les 
Misérables.’ Grand as is that prose poem, it is, 
in our opinion, the want of reality which spoils 
it as a tract, and which weakens the teaching 
power of its social philosophy. Those, how- 
ever, if there be such, who believe in the philo- 
sophy of Victor Hugo will find the subject 
senened with love, if not adoration, by our author. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpus are publishing 
the new ‘‘Author’s Edition” of Mark Twain 
with commendable rapidity. The latest two 
volumes contain Following the Equator, a strange 
title to England, which shows the American 
genesis of the edition. It is rather absurd that 
Messrs. Chatto should publish the same book 
under two different titles, the ordinary edition 
we have being styled ‘More Tramps Abroad.’ 
The illustrations are rather ambitious and 
striking. The end of the second volume con- 
tains a shrewd character-sketch of Mr. Rhodes. 


To their excellent library of two-shilling 
novels Messrs. Macmillan have added Dear 
Faustina, by Miss Broughton, and Kirsteen, by 
Mrs. Oliphant. —Encouraged by the success of 
the translation of the ‘Mahabharata,’ Messrs. 
Dent have included an abridged version, by Mr. 
Romesh Chandra Dutt, of the Ramayana in the 
pretty ‘‘Temple Classics.” 








On our table are Reports of the Free Libraries 
at Belfast, Bradford, Cardiff, Colchester, Leeds, 
Nottingham, and St. Helens. At Belfast a 
branch library is to be erected, and a bequest 
of 5001. for the purchase of law-books has been 
received. Bradford complains of lack of accom- 
modation for her increasing reference library ; 
four special exhibitions have been held, it may 
be added, in the art gallery. Cardiff deplores 
a case of mutilation of books, in which the 
culprit was happily detected, but congratulates 
herself on the extension of branch libraries. 
At Leeds women are being employed as assist- 
ants as wellasmen. The library at Colchester 
appears to be prospering. Nottingham has 
added nearly 4,000 volumes to its stores in the 
twelve months covered by the report. St. 
Helens has also increased its collection of 
books. We have also received two parts of 
the Quarterly Record of the Manchester Free 
Libraries, and Bovks for the Reference Library, a 
pamphlet by Mr. E. M. Borrajo, of the Guild- 
hall Library. 

We have on our table Francis Lieber: his 
Life and Political Philosophy, by L. R. Harley 
(Macmillan),—Critical Confessions, by N. Brown 
(Wausau, Wisconsin, the Philosopher Press),— 
Victorian Novelists, by J. Oliphant (Blackie), — 
The Cipher in the Plays and on the Tombstone, 
by I. Donnelly (Low),—Soume Principles of Lite- 
rary Criticism, by C. T. Winchester (Macmillan), 
—Lssays on the Foundation of Education, by 
the Rev. J. Godrycz (Lancing, Mich., Law- 
rence & Van Buren Printing Co.),—Huclid’s 
Elements of Geometry, Books I.-IV., edited by 
C. Smith and S. Bryant (Macmillan),— Muscle, 
Brain, and Diet, by E. H. Miles (Sonnenschein), 
—Training of the Young in Laws of Sex, by 


the Rev. Hon. E. Lyttelton (Longmans),— 
A Century of Science, and other Essays, 
by J. Fiske (Macmillan), — Pepys’s Ghost, 


by E. Emerson (Boston, U.S., R. Badger & 
Co.), — Narcissus, by J. Bede (Stock), — Ben 
Comee, by M. J. Canavan (Macmillan),— Edgar's 
Ransom, by C. Rysbridge (Digby & Long),— 
Brainy Odds and Ends, collected by A. Claxton 
(Claxton), —The Hungarian Exiles, by B. Cowell 
(Low), — Nature Pictures by American Poets, 
edited by A. R. Marble (Macmillan),— Vespers 
and Compline, by the Rev. M. Russell (Burns 
& Oates),— Lyrics of the West, by E. I. 
McMillan (Putnam),—The [Holy Bible and the 
Sacred Books of the East, by the late Sir M. 
Monier - Williams (S.P.C.K.), — The Archko 
Volume, translated by Drs. McIntosh and 
Twyman (Kegan Paul),—A History of New 
Testament Times in Palestine, by S. Mathews 
(Macmillan), — and Memorials of Hugh M. 
Matheson, edited by his Wife (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Baird (H. M.), Theodore Beza, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
De Margerie (A.), St. Francis of Sales, translated by M. 
Maitland, cr. 8vo. 3/ 
Dodge (H. N ), Christus Victor, 18mo. 5/ 
Hutton (R. E.), The Crown of Christ: Vol. 1, Advent to 
Kaster, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Sanders (F. K.) and Kent (C. F.), The Messages of the Later 
Prophets, 16mu. 3/6 
Law. 
Kaston (J. M.), The Law as to the Appointment of New 
Trustees, cr. 8vo. 7/ 
Law without Lawyers, by Two Barristers, 8vo. 6/ 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Gower (Lord R. S8.), Sir Thomas ee, P.R.A., with 
Catalogue by A. Graves, folio, 160/ net. 
Horne (J. F.), The Mirage of Two ‘Buried Cities, roy. 8vo. 10/6 
Prior (EK. 8.), A History of Gothic Art in England, 31/6 net. 
Spence (H. D. M.), The White Robe of Churches of the 
Kleventh Century, extra cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Spielmann (M. H.), John Ruskin, 8vo. 5/ 
Webb (KE. A.), The History of Chislehurst, 4to. 30/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Bodley (G. F.), Poems, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Earle (W ), Thought Sketches, Poems, cr. 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Fortnum (A. J.), Music of the Waves, 12mo. 2/6 
Hauptmann (G.), The Sunken Bell, in English Verse by 
C. H. Meltzer, cr. 8vo. 4/ net. 
ao. (W. H. D.), An Echo of Greek Song, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 


Music. 
Liszt (F.), Life of Chopin, translated by J. Broadhouse, 6/ 





Philosophy. 
Stirling (J. H ), What is Thought ? 8vo. 10/6 
Political Economy. 
Gilman (N. P.), A Dividend to Labor, cr. 8vo. 7/ net, 
History and Biography. 

Clark (J. W.), Old Friends at Cambridge and Elsewhere, 6/ 

Cooke (C. K.), A Memoir of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, 2 vols. 8vo. 32/ 

De Albini (F.), Marie Antoinette and the Diamond Neck- 
lace from Anotber Point of View, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Fearenside (C. S.), The Matriculation History of England, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 

Fitchett (W. H.), How England saved Europe, 4 3, 6/ 

Lowe (C.), Our Greatest Living Soldiers, cr. 8vo, 3, 

Powell (L. P.), American Historic Towns, 8vo. ish” 

Tschudi (C.), Napoleon’s Mother, trans. by E. M. Cope, 7/6 

Geography and Travel. 

Archer (W.), America To-day, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Bovill (J. H.), Natives under the Transvaal Flag, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Griffis (W. E.), The American in Holland, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 

Smith (A. H.), Village Life in China, 8vo. 7/6 

Thruston (A. B.), African Incidents: Personal Experiences 
in Egypt and Unyoro, 8vo. 14/ 

Philology. 

Baker (A. T.), Outlines of French Historical Grammar, 
12mo. 3/6 net. 

Somerville (A. A.) and Byrne (L. 8S. R.), A First German 
Writer, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Science. 

Beddard (F. E.), A Book of Whales, 8vo. 6/ 

Brown (Sir G. T.), The Pig, its External and Internal 
Organization, obl. roy. 8vo. boards, 3/6 net. 

Davies (J.), Galvanized Iron, its Manufacture and Uses, 
8vo. 5/ net. 

Densmore (K.), Consumption and Chronic Diseases, 3/6 

Fauna of South Africa, edited by W. L. Sclater: Vol. 1, 
Birds, by A. C. Starck, roy. 8vo. 21/ net. 

General Literature. 

Couch (A. T. Q.), Historical Tales from Shakespeare, 6/ 

Digit of the Moon (A), translated from the original MS. by 
F. W. Bain, roy. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Francis (M. K. * A Daughter of the Soil, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Harte (Bret), Works: Vol. 10, Tales of Trail and Town, a 

Hugo (V.), The Toilers of the Sea, translated by M. 
Artois, 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 10/ net. 

Maude (Mrs. W.), The Duchess of York’s Page, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Miles (E. H.), How to Prepare Essays, Lectures, Articles, 
Books, Speeches, and Letters, cr. $vo. 6/ net. 

Morte Darthur, by Sir T. Malory, 2 vols. 8vo. 7/ net. 

Omond (T. S.), The Romantic Triumph, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Ragozin (Z. A.), Tales of the Heroic Ages: Fritbjof the 
Viking of Norway, and Roland the Paladin of France, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 

Skeat (W. W.), Malay Magic, 8vo. 21/ net. 

Van Zile (E. S.), With Sword and Crucifix, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Wiuchester (M. E.), Tempest-Tossed, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Brandi (K.), Die Renaissance in Florenz u. Rom 
Daremberg (C.) et Saglio (K.), Dictionnaire des Antiquitée 
Grecques et Romaines, Vol. 3, Part 1, 27fr. 50. 
Villard (I'.), Les Fieurs & travers les Ages et a la Fin du 
X1Xe Siecle, 100fr. 
Music and the Drama, 
Daleroze (E. J.), Le Coeur Chante, 3fr. 50. 
Latreille (C.), La Fin du Thé&tre Romantique et Frangois 
Ponsard, 3fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 


Stange (C.), Kinleitung in die Ethik: 1, System u. Kritik 
der eth. Systeme, 3m. 
History and Biography. 
Ain (M. G. de 1’), Vie Militaire du Général Foy, 12fr. 
Andigné (Lieut.-Général a’), emgage 1765-1857, 7fr. 50. 
Curzon (E. de), Frédéric Le Play, 3fr. 50. 
aia wy (L. rg Régent, l'Abbé Dubois et les Anglais, 
ol. 3, 7fr. 
” Geography wo Travel, 
Calas (T.), En Terre Désolée, 6: 
Claparéde (A. de), Corfou et > Cerheten, 3fr. 
Philology. 
Hartmann (M.), Lieder der Libyschen Wiiste, 8m 
Liebenam (W.), Stadteverwaltung im rémischen Kaiser- 
reiche, 14m. 

Science. 

Olbers (W.), Leben u. Werke: Vol. 2, Briefwechsel zwis- 
chen Olbvers u. Gauss, Part 1, 16m. 
General Literature. 

Cheneviére (A.), Le Roman d’un Inquiet, 3fr. 50 
Officier (L’) et la Crise Francaise, 3fr. 50. 
Ohnet (G.), Gens de la Noce, 3fr. 50. 
Séverine, Vers la Lumieére..., 3fr. 50. 








THE DATE OF THE ‘NEW ATLANTIS.’ 
7, South Park, Sevenoaks, February 5, 1900. 

I quire agree with Mr. Moore Smith’s attack 
on the date assumed by, me in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ There are statements 
in Bushell’s paper incompatible with either 1614 
or 1621, and the only reasonable course is to 
abandon Bushell’s evidence as worthless. 

SamvugEt R. GaRDINER. 








HISTORY AS SHE IS WROTE. 
January 31, 1900. 
Tne following example of the mode in which 
history is written may not be unamusing. In 1725 
Clementina, wife of the Chevalier de t. George, 
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left her husband and went into a convent: 
According to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(‘Letters and Works,’ ii. 89, London, Bickers, 
no date), Clementina was believed to be the 
mistress of Pope Clement XII. Her husband re- 
sented this romantic connexion, and Clementina 
‘¢ retired to a convent, where she destroyed her- 
self.” Mr. Moy Thomas gravely annotates the 
clotted nonsense of Lady Mary, but hints no 
doubt of her accuracy. This is very well; but 
Mr. Ewald, in his ‘Life of Prince Charles 
Stuart’ (ii. 299), managed to ‘‘see”’ Lady Mary 
and Mr. Moy Thomas, and to ‘‘go one better.” 
Clementina went into the convent because, 
among other reasons, she hated her husband’s 
secretary, Mr. Hay, and Mrs. Hay. Was Mrs. 
Hay the Chevalier’s mistress? I am sure she 
was not; but Mr. Ewald makes Cardinal York, 
in a letter to the Comtesse d’Albanie, say 
(December 15th, 1780): ‘‘ You will retire to the 
convent in which the Queen, my mother, was 
during the time the King, my father, was the 
victim of a certain infatuation.” This seems to 
clench the case against the Chevalier’s morals ; 
his very son gives them up, and admits the 
‘*infatuation ”"—obviously for Mrs. Hay. Mr. 
Ewald cites as his authority an article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, by Saint René Tal- 
landier, criticizing Von Reumont’s ‘ Die Grifin 
von Albanie’ (1860). Now, on referring to Von 
Reumont, p. 220, we find the Cardinal’s letter, 
in such French as the Cardinal wrote: ‘‘ Vous 
serez dans un couvent ot la Reine ma mére a 
été pendent du temps ; le Roi mon pére en avait 
une prédilection toute particuliére.” ‘* You will 
be in a convent where the Queen my mother 
was for some time; the King my father was 
particularly devoted to it.” This attachment to 
the convent Mr. Ewald turns into ‘‘a certain 
infatuation ”’—for Mrs. Hay, as he believed in 
that hoary scandal. I was taken in by Mr. 
Ewald myself, till I consulted the book of which 
he consulted a French review, with such inter- 
esting results. A. Lana. 








CAXTON AND WYNKYN DE WORDE AT 
WESTMINSTER. 
British Museum, February 3, 1900. 

THE exact date at which William Caxton took 
up his abode at Westminster has never yet been 
accurately determined. The earliest recorded 
evidence hitherto available has been the colo- 
phon of his work ‘ Dictes or Sayings,’ ‘‘ Em- 
prynted by me William Caxton at Westmestre 
the yere of our Lord mccccLxxvis.” 

The Accompt Roll, however, of Frater John 
Esteney, Sacrist of Westminster from Michael- 
mas Day, 16, to Michaelmas Day, 17 Edward IV. 
(September 29th, 1476, to September 29th, 1477), 
proves that Caxton was actually there on the 
first of the two dates, as the following item in- 
contestably shows: ‘‘Firme terrarum infra 
Sanctuarium. De alia shopa ibidem dimissa 
Willelmo Caxton per annum xs.” The earlier 
Sacrists’ Rolls nowhere mention his name, but 
here Esteney accompts for payment of a whole 
year’s rent on Michaelmas Day, 1477. Most of 
the other tenants in the Sanctuary held long 
leases, but Caxton was only a yearly tenant up 
till his death in 1491, the above item being 
exactly repeated on each Sacrist’s Roll from 
1476 to 1491. 

In the Roll of Abbat John Esteney, still 
Sacrist, from Michaelmas Day, 7, to Michaelmas 
Day, 8 Henry VII. (a p. 1491-2), the item is 
changed, and runs thus: ‘‘De Willelmo Caxton 
pro shopa annexa ibidem modo in manibus 
Johannis Wynkyn per annum xs.” Here for 
the first time we meet with the well-known 
printer Wynkyn de Worde, and learn that his 
Christian name was Jan, a fact nowhere else 
given. The next year’s Accompt Roll again varies 
the entry: ‘‘De Johanne Wynkyn pro shopa 
annexa nuper Caxtons perannum xs.” The item 
for 9-10 Henry VII. is again altered by Abbat 
Esteney, ‘‘ De Johanne Wynkyn pro una shopa 
annexa ibidem dimissa per annum xs.” Thus 





the name of William Caxton finally disappears 
from the Abbey rent-rolls, and that of Jan 
Wynkyn succeeds to its place up to the year 
1500, when Abbat George Fasset, now sacrist, 
records Jan Wynkyn’s departure thus: ‘‘De 
alia shopa ibidem nuper in Tenura Wynkyn 
Vort per annum xs. nil hoc anno quia vacabat.” 
Vort plainly stands for De Worde. Last of all 
Abbat John Islypp, in his Sacrist’s Roll, 
Michaelmas, 17, to Michaelmas, 18 Henry VII. 
(a.p. 1501-2), accompts ‘‘De shopa ibidem 
annexa nuper Wykyns [sic] Prenter per 
annum xs. hoc anno nil quia vacat.” 

I showed in the Atheneum for March 10th, 
1899, that Wynkyn de Worde had dwelt for 
many years before a.p. 1507, as a tenant of the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, in St. Bride’s 
parish, within the City of London, and also 
that in 1480 his wife Elizabeth ceased to hold 
a lease of a tenement in the Sanctuary at West- 
minster from the abbot and convent. These 
new facts in the life of Wynkyn de Worde have 
fortunately transpired just in time for his life 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

Caxton, besides this shop in the Sanctuary, 
also held two or three tenements in the 
Almonry, as I showed in the Atheneum of 
May 18th and June 8th, 1892, when I first dis- 
covered among the Westminster Chapter Muni- 
ments the rent entries of Prior Robert Essex 
from 1 Richard III. to 4 Henry VII. 

Epwarp J. L. Scorr. 








THE SURNAME OF THE WELLESLEYS. 

In the reviews of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘Life 
of the Duke of Wellington ’ which have appeared 
lately such statements as the following, with 
regard to the spelling of the name, are frequent: 

“Most people are unaware of the fact that the 
hero of Waterloo was christened ‘Arthur Wesley’ 
and that he did not use the survame of Wellesley 
till he was twenty-nine years of age, when his 
elder brother, Lord Mornington, adopted that 
spelling of the family name.” 

Whether most people are quite so ignor- 
ant of a point in the life-story of one of the 
nation’s—nay, of the world’s—heroes as this, 
matters not, though it is one of those many 
things which we might have been tempted to 
think Lord Macaulay’s schoolboy would have 
known. It is still a suggestive and most inter- 
esting detail in the history of a famous family, 
and some further facts concerning the story of 
the change may not prove unwelcome to those 
who are constant at the shrine of the two who 
—with Charles Wesley, the preacher—are its 
most distinguished members. 

I hold in my hand as I write these words a 
packet of letters written by the Duke of Wel- 
lington and his eldest brother Lord Mornington, 
afterwards the Marquess Wellesley who ruled 
India so right royally in troubled times as to 
have earned from posterity the title ‘‘the Great 
Pro-Consul.” 

The letters are addressed to a cousin of the 
writer’s, Sir Chichester Fortescue, the admiral, 
and member of Parliament for the family 
borough of Trim, and they have an especial 
value and interest in the fact that they have 
never been published, and never passed out of the 
keeping of the family whom they concern until 
they were lent to me lately. And among them 
I find those very letters in which Lord Morning- 
ton asks his cousin—who, as well as holding 
other high appointments, was Ulster King at 
Arms and therefore an authority on matters 
genealogical—to investigate the family history 
for him with a view to helping him to decide 
some alteration in his coat of arms and other 
points of heraldic detail. In these he alludes 
constantly to the fact that Wellesley, and not 
Wesley, was the correct spelling of the name, 
and implies his wish that it should be resumed. 

Some of the letters I will quote at full length, 
as they touch also upon other matters of detail 
that acted a large part in the life of the two 
great brothers. The letters are old and yellow, 





written on large, thick paper with an almost 
invisible gold edge; the ink is brown, but not 
faded ; they are folded into neat, long-shaped 
packages of corresponding size; some of them 
are sealed with the coat of arms in which, as in 
the spelling of the name, Lord Mornington took 
so deep an interest ; some of them are super- 
scribed with the initials of those who franked 
them ; some bear the clear and simple device 
of the earliest postmarks. 

The first that alludes to the spelling of the 
name is written from London late in the year 
1796. The italics are not in the original, but 
otherwise I give it word for word :— 


Hertford St., Novr. 30th, 1796. 

My DEAR CHIT,—I received your two letters of 
the 25th and 26th together this morning, and thank 
you for them. Although I think I might complain 
with justicethat any circumstances whatever should 
have raised in your mind a jealousy which you have 
so long concealed from me, I will say nothing more 
on that subject, but content myself with the hope 
that what has passed will be sufficient to guard your 
mind against any impressions of distrust against a 
person who never has entertained any other feel- 
ings for you than those of the most cordial friend- 
ship, and who, if he had ever felt otherwise, would 
not have left you to draw conclusions from his 
silence, but would without scruple have declared 
the reasons of his dissatisfaction. 

I shall be extremely obliged to you if you can 
get my picture on board a Transport under your 
own authority, if you could also get my Books, 
Prints, Music, and China embarked in the same 
manner I should be thankful to you ; and I have 
desired youvg Page to receive your orders on that 
subject. It is necessary that the articles should all 
be insured before embarkation. The Picture which 
you speak of I missed before in my list. I re- 
member it well, it is painted on wood cut in the 
form of a Lattice or Venetian blind, and as it is 
turned different ways, it presents different subjecte, 
one of which is our Saviour on the Cross. It used 
to hang in the front drawing room in my Father’s 
house in Merion Street. I cannot conceive that Mr. 
John Pomeroy or any gentleman could hesitate one 
moment to restore it on the slightest hint being 
given to him that it is as much mine as the coat 
upon my back. If, however, you should think that 
such an hint from you would not be well received, 
or would not be successful, I will try to find out 
Harry and write to him, It would certainly be 
better to have this picture sent to me with the 
others. 

I would not delay this letter, but I wish to write 
to you, as soon as I am able, much more at large on 
several of the points of your letter relating to your 
Nephew, to Trim, and to your own views after the 
Peace. 

I want also to apply to you in your Official Capacity 
of Ulster, for some information relative to the Genea- 
logy of my Family, some particular parts of which 
I wish to ascertain more accurately than they appear 
in the Peerage. I shall send you a list of questions 
to which I wish you to endeavour to obtain answers. 
There is one question which I will put to you im- 
mediately, as it may take some time to obtain an 
answer to it. 

Walter Cowley of Kilkenny (224 Henry 8th), Joint 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery for life, Solicitor- 
General of Ireland, 7 Sept®, 1537 (29 Henry 8th), 
Surveyor-General of Ireland, 5 Nov‘, 1548, was 
Father to Sir Henry Colley (otherwise Cowley), of 
Castle Carbery. 

I want to know, who was the Wife of the said 
Walter Cowley and Mother to the said Sir Henry 
Colley? I have always imagined that she was of 
the Family of Dengan ( Wellesley, otherwise, by cor 
ruption, Wesley), but this does not appear in the 
Peerage. Perhaps by the Marriage Register of some 
Church in Kilkenny, or of the Church of Carbery, 
or of the Church of Edenderry, or of Laracor or 
Trim, or of some Church in Dublin. you might find 
this out. He was probably married between the 
year 1510 and 1520, if not earlier. 

Pray make — best Comp* to Lady Fortescue, 
Lady M. desires hersto you. Everyours most 5 hy 


It is interesting to note here that he does not 
appear to be concerned with the spelling of the 
name Dengan, though afterwards, as in the title 
of Lord Dangan, it is differently spelt—a small 
example of the masterly way in which both 
brothers ignored unimportant details of all 
kinds, and gave prominence to that, however 
small, which might carry weight. 

The next letter which touches on the point in 
question is written soon after, and in it he 
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boldly uses the spelling he prefers the second 
and third time of mentioning the name, though 
the first time it is introduced as a correction 
only :— 
Hertford St., Decr. 20th, 1796. 

My DEAR CHIT,—I send you the questions which 
I announced to you some time ago relative to the 
Colley branch of my family, I have had the 
Pedigree drawn out by my own Clerk from my 
notes, and the whole seems to me sufficiently dis- 
tinct. There is but one question not stated in the 
Pedigree, which I wish to put to you; the arms of 
Colley are, Or, a Lion rampant Gules; my Grand- 
father wore his Lion gorged with a ducal coronet, I 
do not know whether the ducal coronet round the 
neck was a difference introduced by him, or whether 
the Original arms of the family were so worn. You 
might find out this by examining some old munu- 
ments in the Chapel at Castle Carbery. I also wish 
to know the original crest of the Colleys. 1 believe 
it to have been an Armed arm holding a sword, all 
proper. My Grandfather jumbled the Crests of 
Wesley (properly Wellesley) and Colley together, in 
which neither My Father nor I have imitated him: 
we have both worn the ancient crest of the 
Wesleys, which is an emblem of the military office 
of the founder of that Family—On a wreath proper, 
a Lion gules, issuing out of a ducal coronet or, and 
holding in his paws a banner of St. George proper. 

My Father wore his banner of St. George in the 
underdrawn form, Viz., 


FE 


with the end of the banner split ; but (if I am not 
mistaken) in all the old Seals and monuments which 
I have seen the Banner is worn thus 


_— 


with the end closed. I do not know whether you 
have studied that science (by no means useless to 
any man who wishes to know the history of his 
country pr nae enough to know that in 
Heraldry a closed banner, either pointed or Square, 
is the Emblem of a Knight Banneret, which 
De Wellesley was. I wish you could ascertain for 
me how this Crest was worn anciently. There isan 
Old Monument of the 16th Century in the Passage 
to the Chapel at Dengan containing the Crest and 
Coat of the Wellesleys, with several quarterings. 
There is also a Crest of an old date which I placed 
over the gateway of the Fort. I suppose Burrowes 
would not object to drawings of these being taken 
for me. Perhaps something could also be found at 
Laracor. The drawing of the Coat of the Wellesleys 
with the quarterings will be of great assistance in 
the work with which I mean next to trouble you, I 
mean the Pedigree of that very ancient family. I 
shall send you such materials as I can collect upon 
the subject. 

In answering my questions respecting the 
Pedigree of the Colleys,as well as in making out 
the difficult parts of that of the Wellesleys, I wish 
you to employ the best assistance you can procure 
in Ireland. 1 do not know who is now Keeper of 
the Records in Birmingham Tower, but from him 
you might probably obtain access to such records 
as may be necessary to this enquiry. I am aware 
that this investigation canuot be carried on without 
some expense ; whatever it may be I will repay you, 
with thauks. Believe me, my dear Chit, yours ever 
Aff’, and forgive all this trouble, MORNINGTON. 

If you can find any trace by which you can make 
out when Walter Cowley came from England, or 
where his parents were settled, I beg you will Pre- 
fix it to whatever answers you send me, 

_ Ina letter written in the spring of the follow- 
ing year Lord Mornington uses the spelling to 
which he had been born and bred, without 
comment, showing that he had not yet adopted 
the revised version he so greatly preferred : — 
Hertford St., Feby. 20th, 1797. 

MY DEAR CHIT, —I have sent Sir W™ Jones's 
Persian Grammer according to your desire and I 
have received my picture very safe, for which I 
thank you. I am very glad to hear so good an 
account of your Nephew. I think he may expect 
to go to India in the course of the next year. His 
studies should be Arithmetic and the Mathematics, 
Persian, Arabic, and, in general, all the Oriental 
Languages, and all books relating to the History, 
Laws and Customs of Indostan, particularly since 
the English East India Company have acquired the 
possession of Bengal. 

I wish you could get the information I desired 
respecting my Crest and arms (Wesley and Colley) 
soon, as I may have occasion to use it. The Pedi- 





gree I know must require some time. Pray re- 
member me to Lady Fortescue, and believe me, my 
dear Fortescue, Yours most Affect”, 

MORNINGTON, 


Following closely upon this letter are some 
in which Lord Mornington alludes first to the 
possibility, then the probability, then the 
certainty of ‘‘being called to a very brilliant 
situation in a short time ; I mean the Govern- 
ment General of the British Possessions in 
India.” It is evidently in view of the honours 
which he foresees will be the reward of a capable 
and brilliant administration in a sphere of influ- 
ence and opportunity which stood unrivalled 
then, that he decides upon adopting the changes 
both in the arms and the name he bore. He 
writes in June, 1797, ‘‘I enclose in a separate 
packet some curious papers relating to the 
Wesley family, which I have found amongst my 
old hoards.” The plunge is not made yet, but, 
convinced of the correctness of the researches 
by which his cousin, Ulster King at Arms, has 
confirmed his surmises, he adds, ‘‘ they justify 
your opinions.” And in August, 1797, in a 
letter which I quote in full, he definitely decides 
once for all upon both the new spelling and the 
new coat of arms :— 

Park Lane, Aug. 5th, 1797. 

My DEAR CHIT,—I am happy to have you safely 
seated for Trim, a seat which I hope you will fill for 
the remainder of your life ; as I think if Arthur has 
good luck, he will be called to act on a greater stage 
than dear Dublin: you need no persuasion to con- 
vince you of my zeal for your welfare, therefore I 
need use no argument to prove how happy I should 
be to assist you in your views on the Yatch, if it 
were in my power. But I have no influence and 
little acquaintance with Lord Spencer. He has been 
very rude to me on a recent occasion, and I really 
believe you could not employ a more unfortunate 
advocate. I must therefore apprize you that it 
would be both an humiliating and a fruitless at- 
tempt for me to urge any request in that quarter. 
I have not heard a word from that rogue (as I fear 
he is) Mercier. I am quite worn out with his delays, 
and implore you to pack off all my things without 
listening to his excuses. What can have prevented 
the sending the thingsin July? I am to sail early 
in September, and by this delay I shall be pestered 
with the settlement of books, pictures, &c., just at 
the moment of my embarkation. For God's sake let 
there be no more delay, 

No Marquesses being to be made at present, my 
claim is postponed ; if ever I should reach that rank, 
which [I must if I live, I have determined to take 
the Title of Marquess Wellesley of Norragh. 

I find Townsend a clever fellow. I wish to know 
from you whether it be not usual in Ireland for 
persons taking the name and arms of another family 
to take all the quarterings belonging to the Coat of 
that Family? Townsend says that, according to the 
practice of England, I ought to take the Coat of 
Wellesley only, and not the quarterings of Cersake, 
Geneville, De Lacy, and Castlemarten, from all of 
whom in the female Line I am directly descended. 
Let me know your practice, and if it be as I imagine, 
certify my arms and quarteringsas you sent them to 
me under your Official Seal and signature. I enclose 
a note for the Provost and for Lord Conyngham. 
You will easily find some good antiquary to assist 
in your researches; Little Dr. Beaufort of Navan 
would make a good terrier. 

With respect to the Linnen at Trim, if it be mine, 
and not Arthur’s, let it be sent immediately to me 
in London ; if it be Arthur’s I wish you to take 
charge of it. The same direction to be applied to 
the Books. I positively ordered that nothing should 
be sold at Trim, I will write to Mrs. Masters myself. 
I have urged the Duke of York again and again for 
Wainwright’s Son, and he may be assured that it 
will not be my fault if he should fail. 

Ever yours -—" 


The next letter ends with ‘‘God Bless you all! 
I am upon the wing and hope to sail on Monday 
morning.” 

Turning to the letters of the young officer who 
was so soon to become famous, and in whom 
even then his brother—with the fond pride of 
an elder relation which is so often, but was not 
for him, doomed to disappointment—seems to 
have foreseen the Great Duke of future ages, I 
find in my borrowed treasure that the ‘* Arthur” 
Lord Mornington alludes to so affectionately 
and so proudly in many of these letters is, at 
dates corresponding with those I have quoted, 





signing himself in 1796 and 1797 ‘* A. Wesley.” 
Soon after this, soon after his brother’s some- 
what too hasty, but none too assured decision 
of the title he should assume as ‘‘ Marquess 
Wellesley of Norragh,” we tind the signature 
which was only to be exchanged for the coveted 
autograph ‘* Wellington ”:— 

“God bless you, my dear Chit. Believe me, Ever 
yours, most Affectionately, ARTHUR WELLESLBY.” 

F. A. F, 








THE REV. GEORGE BAMPFIELD. 


On the 20th of January, in his seventy-third 
year, died at Barnet the Rev. George Bampfield, 
founder and director of St. Andrew’s Institute, 
in that town. Of Father Bampfield’s thirty 
years’ devoted labour in charge of the Roman 
Catholic Mission it is not for me to speak, be- 
yond saying that it was so conducted as to win 
for him the respect of the townsmen, in whose 
local affairs and as a member of the District 
Council he had long taken a sympathetic part, 
and that his death was mourned by men of 
various creeds, the rector—himself at the time 
prostrate by sickness — ordering the bells of 
the parish church to be tolled. But in literature 
he would have made a distinguished figure had 
he not been devoted, body and soul, to the work 
of his sacred calling. Most of what he wrote, 
the volume of which was not small, was for the 
pages of St. Andrew’s Magazine; much of it in 
the nature of religious tracts, of a strongly 
Roman Catholic tendency, yet written in nervous 
English and in a sympathetic spirit which is 
most winning. There are also numerous essays, 
by their intense human feeling and practical 
common sense reminding the reader of the 
social essays of Charles Kingsley. Some critical 
essays, also contributions to St. Andrew's Maga- 
zine, exhibit remarkable power. I can only 
mention two, afterwards republished in pamphlet 
form, as ‘Spots in the Sun,’ ‘Some Faults in 
“ Hamlet” and the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” ’ the first of 
which, more especially, brings out some original 
reflections on the portraiture of Hamlet’s cha- 
racter. But above all it is as a poet that 
Bampfield’s writings show the strongest marks 
of ability. His occasional verses—such as 
‘Boys,’ a familiar rendering of a daily experience, 
or ‘The Threepenny Bit, Supposed to have 
been written in the Note-book of a Lady of 
Fashion ’—reflect the genial humour of his con- 
versation ; but his longer pieces are of a far 
higher order. They are versions of old-world 
stories which aptly, though in more delicate 
guise, follow ‘“‘the wisdom of the ancients,” 
and might, indeed, be called ‘* the Christianity 
of the ancients.” In the words of the author, he 
‘* desired to interest his scholars in those beau- 
tiful foreshadowings of clearer truth, or beautiful 
relics of half-lost tradition, which have wonder- 
fully fitted the classics to take part in the educa- 
tion of Christian youth.” As is here implied, 
they were originally written for ‘‘the pupils of 
his schools to recite on their prize-giving day,” 
and it was characteristic of the author that in 
the preface to the small volume in which they 
were collected (‘ Midsummer Verses, and other 
Poems,’ St. Andrew’s Press, Barnet) ‘‘ he trusts 
that he does no wrong in permitting the separate 
publication.” % 








THE AMERICAN BOOK TRADE. 
Carpenteria, California, January 11, 1900. 

May I venture to suggest that many English 
publishers might find it conducive to their own 
benefit as well as to the convenience of book- 
buyers in this country if they would more often 
add to their own addresses those of the houses 
in New York, or other literary centres here, at 
which their works are to be procured? This, of 
course, applies to those publishers who are not 
represented by houses of their own on this side 
of the Atlantic. The would-be purchaser of a 
book sent out by your Macmillans, should he 
apply to the Macmillan Company of New York, 
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will probably learn that the similarity of the firm 
titles does not necessarily imply mutual agency, 
and very often he will be unable even to con- 
jecture the proper quarter to apply to, and will 
be reduced to writing to London for the in- 
formation. A reader of the Atheneum sees 
notices and advertisements of many books which 
he might like to get for himself or friends, or to 
recommend to a library, but of which he can 
find neither notice nor advertisement in any 
American publication—even of those largely 
devoted to literature—within his reach. Half a 
line of type in your columns would thus often 
save him much trouble and delay. 
A Constant READER. 








SIR W. W. HUNTER. 


Sir W. W. Hunter expired on Wednesday, 
at the age of sixty, of influenza, his health for 
more than a twelvemonth having been gradu- 
ally declining. Unlike most members of the 
Indian Civil Service, who on their return to 
England withdraw into a life of leisure and 
retirement, attracting little notice, and prac- 
tically unknown outside Anglo-Indian circles, 
Sir W. W. Hunter, by his energy and pushful- 
ness, made his name better known to the public 
after he had quitted India than it had ever been 
when he was still in the employment of the 
Government of Calcutta; and his decease will 
excite much wider regret than that of men who, 
in the opinion of expert criticism, held a higher 
place than he ever attained. He was gifted with 
a keen intellect, extraordinary energy, great 
facility with his pen, and an eager thirst for dis- 
tinction—in fact, he possessed in a high degree 
the temperament and faculties of a journalist, 
and it is understood that, till his health made 
it impossible for him to continue his work, he 
was a frequent contributor to the Times, 

His first and, on the whole, his best work, one 
that will long preserve hisreputation, ‘The Annals 
of Rural Bengal,’ was quite a different book from 
any that Indian civilians, the Colebrookes, the 
Elphinstones, or the Malcolms, had written. 
In fact, it indicated the revolution wrought 
by throwing open the Indian Civil Service to 
competition. It was not the work of an Oriental 
scholar, for Hunter’s knowledge of Eastern lan- 
guages was slighter than he ever cared to acknow- 
ledge, but it was the production of a quick 
observer, who possessed exceptional ability in 
presenting his subject in a telling and 
dramatic manner, who was never dull, and could 
touch the feelings as well as the understanding 
of his readers. The book deservedly achieved 
& popularity unprecedented in Anglo-Jndian 
literature, and procured for the young civilian a 
cag ae almost as unprecedented, for when 

e had been only ten years in India he was 
appointed Director-General of Statistics. The 
result was the compilation, under his super- 
intendence, of the ‘ Statistical Survey,’ the most 
solid and substantial of his works, a much 
superior book to the ‘Imperial Gazetteer’ 
which he subsequently edited. 

After his return to England Sir W. W. Hunter 
edited a generally excellent, but somewhat un- 
equal series, ‘* The Rulers of India.” When in 
India he had written a Life of Lord Mayo, and 
three years ago he published a biography of that 
notable scholar and ruler of men, Brian Hodgson. 
He further compiled a highly popular ‘ History of 
the Indian Peoples,’ a clever monograph on ‘ The 
Thackerays in India,’ and ‘ The Old Missionary,’ 
an excellent specimen of his power of striking a 
chord to which the British public would respond. 
About a year ago he brought out the first instal- 
ment of an elaborate ‘ History of India.’ This 
naturally dealt with the early period of the sub- 
Ject, in which, although he had more than one 
assistant, he was scarcely likely to appear to ad- 
vantage, as he had hardly the equipment neces- 
sary for such researches as the subject entailed. 
No doubt, had he been spared to continue his 
work, it would have improved as it advanced. 





A kindly, warm-hearted man, an excellent 
talker, and a capital host, he made many 
friends, and his untimely death will be generally 
deplored. 








Litetarp Gossip. 


In cataloguing the Sloane MSS. at the 
British Museum Mr. Scott has come across 
a volume wrongly lettered, which proves to 
be a journal of Blake’s purser, beginning 
with the Mediterranean voyage of 1654-5, 
and embracing the greater part of the 
admiral’s subsequent career. It promises 
to be of great value to Blake’s biographers. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. will publish 
very shortly a new work by Dr. James 
MacKinnon, author of ‘The Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland,’ &c. It is entitled ‘The 
History of Edward ITI.,’ and is a study from 
original sources (including, it is said, a 
large amount of new matter) of English 
history during Edward’s reign, viz., from 
1327 to 1377. As the activity of the warrior 
king of the fourteenth century embraced a 
wide area, the volume also deals more or 
less extensively with the history of Scotland, 
France, and the Low Countries during the 
first part of the Hundred Years’ War. In 
addition to his own investigations the author 
claims to have made use of the most recent 
researches of English and continental 
scholars into the history of the fourteenth 
century. 

Mr. 8. T. FREEMANTLE, one of the youngest 
London publishers, has in preparation a new 
series, under the general editorship of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, which will deal with the 
romance and history of the great families 
of the United Kingdom. Each book will 
be the story of a race that has wrought 
its name enduringly upon the national 
escutcheon. Mr. Lang will be responsible 
for the house of Douglas, and contributes a 
general preface to the first volume, ‘The 
House of Percy,’ by Mr. Gerald Brenan. 

THERE is a variety of interesting volumes 
in Messrs. Sotheby’s first important book 
sale of the year (February 26th and five 
following days). Among these special men- 
tion may be made of a presentation copy of 
Walton’s ‘ Lives,’ 1675, inscribed “For my 
cozen Miss Williams, Iz. Wa.’’; the whole 
of the errata in this book, as also in the 
‘Life of Dr. Sanderson,’ 1678, which imme- 
diately follows, have been corrected in 
Walton’s autograph. There is also the copy 
of ‘Queen Mab,’ 1813, with Shelley’s auto- 
graph inscription, ‘‘ Leigh Hunt, from his 
friend the Author’’; a presentation copy of 
W.S. Landor’s ‘ Fra Rupert,’ 1840, inscribed 
‘‘Mr. Peace, from the Author ”—Peace was 
the friend of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Lamb; and an important series of twenty 
long and interesting autograph letters from 
Lord Nelson, written mostly to his friend Lord 
Hood during the siege of Toulon, 1794, and 
extra-illustrated with various portraits of 
himself, Lady Hamilton, and various 
admirals and captains who served under 
him. The sale also includes several beautiful 
illuminated MSS. of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. There is still an appa- 
rently unlimited supply of Kelmscott Press 
works, for there are here catalogued nearly 
two hundred lots. The abnormally high 
amounts which these books have been 
realizing are presumably irresistible to 





those who bought at the 
prices. 


subscription 


A CorRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘*It is not generally known that ‘ Treasure 
Island’ was first published in a periodical, now 
defunct, entitled Young Folks, published by 
Mr. James Henderson, of Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. A copy of the volumes from 
July, 1881, to December, 1883, will be offered 
for sale by Messrs. Sotheby on March 3rd. It 
will be noted with interest that the story first 
appeared under the title of ‘The Sea Cook,’ 
and as written by Capt. George North—facts 
not generally known. The first chapter was 
illustrated by two woodcuts, but none of the 
others were so distinguished.” 

The fact of the appearance of ‘Treasure 
Island’ in Young Folks has been noticed 
before. 


Tue Religious Tract Society has in the 
press and will shortly publish a work by 
Mr. W. Holman Bentley, entitled ‘ Pioneer- 
ing on the Congo,’ which relates the author’s 
twenty-one years’ experience of life on the 
shores of the great Congo River, and among 
the tribes which inhabit them. . Mr. 
Bentley belonged to the first party that 
reached Stanley Pool after Sir H. M. Stan- 
ley’s famous journey, and visited the Congo 
tribes while they were practically untouched 
by any foreign influence. He has lived in 
close contact with the people, he has reduced 
the Congo language to writing, is the well- 
known author of the ‘Dictionary’ and 
‘Grammar’ of the Congo language, and 
has translated the New Testament into it. 
The work will be published in two volumes, 
it is fully illustrated from photographs and 
sketches, and should appeal to all who take 
an interest in the geography and ethnology 
of Western Africa and in the progress of 
barbarous people and wild countries. 


Tue first book to be issued with Mr. 
David Nutt’s new imprint, 57-59, Long 
Acre, will be Mr. F. P. Badham’s ‘ Nelson 
at Naples, a Journal for June 10th-30th, 
1799.’ Mr. Badham has been able to utilize 
the documents recently discovered by the 
Marchese Maresca, and is going to renew 
the controversy that has long raged between 
him, Capt. Mahan, and Prof. Laughton. 
A special feature of ‘The ’45,’ by Mr. C. 
Sanford Terry, in Mr. Nutt’s series ‘‘ Scot- 
tish History by Contemporary Writers,” 
will be the appendix of Jacobite biblio- 
graphy, which the compiler hopes to 
make the most extensive ever printed. 
Vol. iii. of the publications of the Irish 
Texts Society, ‘The Poems of Eogan 
O’Rahilly,’ the chief Munster Jacobite poet 
of the early eighteenth century, has gone to 
press. The great majority of these poems 
have only circulated in MS., and the present 
edition is the princeps. The editor has 
added an English version, historical intro- 
ductions, and elaborate notes on the text. 


Mr. A. J. Batrour will preside next 
Wednesday at a dinner in Lincoln’s Inn 
for the purpose of stimulating the sub- 
scription of a new equipment fund for 
King’s College, London. The college had 
to undertake considerable expenditure at 
the time of the removal of King’s College 
School, and its scientific side in particular 
has been largely developed. 


Mr. Srantey Lavs-Poore has completed 
his ‘ History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, 
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under Mohammedan Rule,’ which forms 
vol. vi. of the history edited by Prof. Petrie. 
Messrs. Methuen are the publishers. 

Tue fifth volume of the ‘ Haworth 
Edition” of the life and works of the sisters 
Bronté, comprising ‘Wuthering Heights’ 
and ‘Agnes Grey,’ to be published next 
week, will have as frontispiece a portrait of 
Emily Bronté, the only portrait ever made 
of her. Her brother-in-law, the Rev. 
A. B. Nicholls, considers it a good likeness. 
The other illustrations to the volume include 
a reproduction of a pencil drawing by Emily 
Bronté of Charlotte’s dog ‘‘ Grasper.” 

WE are glad to learn that the Rev. H. C. 
Beeching, for several years Rector of Yat- 
tendon, has been appointed Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. Beeching is probably 
best known by his widely read ‘ Pages from 
a Private Diary.’ Last year he was elected 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He has already 
given in various capacities so many proofs 
of his literary taste, insight, and learning 
that we look forward with interest to the 
results of increased opportunities. 


A Mrtron library is being formed in 
Milton Cottage, Chalfont St. Giles. Messrs. 
Longman, Messrs. Macmillan, and Messrs. 
Bell have all been good enough to make 
contributions of volumes containing the 
poet’s works, both in prose and verse, or 
relating to the poet’s times. 


Mr. Witu1amM GeorGE, the Bristol book- 
seller, died on the 16th of last month. Besides 
selling books he also wrote them, being 
the author of ‘ The Oldest Plans of Bristol,’ 
and monographs on ‘ An Inscribed Stone 
at Orchard Wyndham (Mother Shipton’s 
Tomb),’ which he proved to be a forgery, 
and ‘ Lytes Cary Manor House,’ the ancient 
home of the Lytes.—From Paris comes intel- 
ligence of the decease of M. Paul Calmann 
Lévy, of the celebrated firm of publishers. 
He was only forty-six years old. 


Tue literary contributions in the new 
number of the Sphere include a poem by Mr. 
W. E. Henley. Mr. Clement Shorter has 
also bought Mr. Marion Crawford’s next 
story ‘In the Palace of the King, a Love 
Story of Old Madrid,’ which will be pub- 
lished serially in the Sphere from July 
onwards. 

WE have not seen it mentioned in the 
numerous notices of Mr. Ruskin that have 
appeared, yet many may be interested to 
learn that he was fond of dictating his 
writing. He used to walk up and down 
and dictate his long sentences without pause 
or hesitation, not scrupling to indulge in 
numerous asides upon quite other topics, 
which, however, did not in the least con- 
fuse the thread of his thoughts or divert his 
mind from the subject on hand. After the 
portion he had dictated was on paper, he 
used to go through the manuscript carefully 
and often make extensive alterations. 


In response to a private appeal about 
three hundred pounds have been collected to- 
wards the movement for setting the Early 
English Text Society on a sound financial 
basis as a memorial of Mr. Furnivall’s 
seventy - fifth birthday; but a thousand 
pounds will probably be required as the 
Society has never met with adequate sup- 
port, and, under Mr. Furnivall’s somewhat 








impulsive management, has not always re-_ 


stricted its expenditure within its income. 
Mr. George Macmillan is treasurer of the 
fund. 


WE note the appearance of a List and 
Index to the Sessional Printed Parliamentary 
Papers, 1898 (2s.); the Report of the 
Meteorological Council for the Year ending 
March 31st, 1899 (74d.); Quarterly Return 
of Schools Warned (1d.); and a Return of 
Endowed Charities in the Administrative 
County of the West Riding of York and 
the City of Leeds, vol. iv., North-Eastern 
Division (6s. 9d.). 
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A Glimpse at Guatemala, and some Notes on 
the Ancient Monuments of Central America. 
By Anne Cary Maudslay and Alfred 
Percival Maudslay. With Maps, Plans, 
Photographs, and other Illustrations. 
(Murray.) 

In these days of heavy shiny paper and 

process plates it is a relief to turn over the 

hand-made pages of this magnificent quarto, 
while the eye derives additional pleasure from 
the exquisite photogravures of scenery and 
antiquities, the chromolithographs of tasteful 
textiles and embroidery, and many charac- 
teristic illustrations of the natives of Central 

America. In these respects we cannot call 

to mind any other work of its class which 

so nearky approaches perfection as this. The 

letterpress, as the preface informs us, is a 

growth. Geographers and archzologists were 

well aware that Mr. Maudslay had already 
made no fewer than six expeditions to Cen- 
tral America, and had contributed valuable 
papers to various scientific journals; but, 
distrusting his descriptive powers and fear- 
ing that his style might be too severely 
technical for the general public, he had 
hitherto refrained from publishing any 
popular work. On a seventh visit, how- 
ever, in 1894, he was accompanied by his 
wife, and it was arranged that Mrs. Mauds- 
lay should undertake the narrative portion 
of a small book, while her husband should 
add some archeological notes as ballast. 
We are told that these notes gradually 
expanded, but even now they are by no 
means diffuse; and great judgment has been 
exercised in selecting the plans, illustrations 
of the ruined cities and their monuments, 
from the colossal ‘ Biologia Centrali-Ame- 
ricana,’ of which Mr. F. Du Cane Godman 
is the editor. To him, and to the memory 
of his esteemed colleague the late Osbert 

Salvin, this volume is appropriately dedi- 

cated. 

In addition to a naturally pleasant and 
easy style, Mrs. Maudslay writes with the 
freshness and appreciation of novelty which 
inevitably wear off on longer acquaintance 
with a country; while if any crude or erro- 
neous impressions ever existed they would 
be afterwards corrected by the longer expe- 
rience of her husband. He was, of course, 
somewhat anxious about her reception of 
the discomforts which are inseparable from 
almost every town in tropical America which 
is sufficiently civilized to possess a so-called 
‘‘hotel”; and this establishment in the city 
of Guatemala was undoubtedly a severe trial 
atthe very beginning. However, kind friends 








among the foreign residents did their best 
for the travellers during the needful sojourn 
of three weeks while their outfit was bei 
prepared, and here, as elsewhere, all troubles 
are passed over with the lightest of touches, 
At La Antigua, the former capital, the 
‘hotel ” seems to have been rather worse, but 
the fine climate and magnificent scenery made 
amends for this, until cleanliness and freedom 
began on the day that the travellers pitched 
their tent near Godines, about 2,000 feet 
above the lovely lake of Atitlan, and in full 
view of the volcano of the same name. The 
photogravures of this sheet of water and 
its vicinity are among the most beautiful in 
the book, and that is saying a great deal. 
A descent to the villages on the shores of 
this extensive lake showed, from the clumsy 
and primitive shapes of the canoes, that 
‘‘water must be an accident in the life of 
these Indians, and not a natural element, 
as it is with the red men of the North.” 
At the pretty little town of Panajachél a 
sufficiently comfortable inn was found, and 
there Mrs. Maudslay fully appreciated the 
delicate flavour of its renowned aguacates 
(a name corrupted into ‘ alligator-pear” in 
the Antilles), although, in the estimation 
of the Indians, the onions are the pride 
of the place. Here an interesting oppor- 
tunity was offered for observing and photo- 
graphing a curious ceremony performed by 
Indian pilgrims returning from the cele- 
brated shrine of the Black Christ at Esqui- 
pulas, once rich, though now despoiled by 
the Guatemalan “patriots,” and Mrs. 
Maudslay’s description is so suggestive that 
it deserves quotation :— 


‘* As evening approached, little companies of 
pilgrims, bending under their burdens, filed into 
the town, and as night fell the Plaza was lit 
up by numerous small fires, around which the 
pilgrims gathered for their supper. This im- 
portant meal ended, they began their religious 
functions by laying down petates (mats) in front 
of the cacastes [long baskets carried on men’s 
backs], which had already been arranged in a 
line across the Plaza. Then each man produced 
from his cargo a small wooden box, usually 
glazed on one side, containing the image of a 
saint, and these were arranged in a row against 
the cacastes, between lighted candles, the place 
of honour in the middle being assigned to a box 
containing a figure of the Black Christ. When 
these arrangements were completed, the Indians, 
who were dressed in long black woollen gar- 
ments, with long white veils fastened to their 
black straw hats, prostrated themselves in turn 
before each shrine, and crawled along from one 
to the other on hands and knees, laying the 
forehead in the dust, offering up their prayers 
to each saint and kissing the box which con- 
tained its image. These acts of devotion were 
several times repeated, and then, grouping 
themselves on their knees before the shrine 
of the Black Christ, and led by one of their 
number who seemed to have some kind of 
authority over them, they all chanted the quaint 
hymn we had so often heard in the early watches 
of the morning. After singing for nearly half 
an hour they withdrew to their fires, rolled 
themselves in their blankets, and were soon 
fast asleep. During the whole of our journey 
I saw no Indian ceremony more picturesquely 
interesting than this which I have attempted to 
describe, and none which more strongly im- 
pressed me with the feeling, which I cannot 
attempt to explain, that I was witnessing 4 
Pagan and not a Christian ceremony. It has 
often been a matter of doubt, even to the priests 
who have lived among them for many years, 
whether the Indians really understand Christian 
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doctrine ; but they are ceremonious by nature, 
and formality is congenial to them, so that the 
ritual and functions of the Church of Rome 
(however little they ay understand their actual 
meaning) have now become as much a part of 
their daily life as the carrying of burdens or the 
cultivation of milpas.” 

For convenience of treatment we omitted 

to mention in its proper place an ex- 
cursion to the volcano of Agua, which, 
with its twin, Fuego, forms so conspicuous 
a feature of the scenery of Guatemala. 
Mrs. Maudslay’s description of the ascent 
of about 5,000 feet, the descent of 300 feet 
into the crater, the cold bivouac there, the 
attempt to cook the curried fowl at an alti- 
tude where ‘‘everything boiled at a ridi- 
culously low temperature,’”’ and the imagni- 
ficent sunrise, could not be bettered; while 
her husband’s accounts of two previous 
ascents of this mountain, as well as of 
Fuego, are full of interest. The subsequent 
passage of the Altos (10,000 feet) to Quez- 
altenango and the accommodation by the 
way proved to be very rough experiences 
for a lady, though amends were made by the 
fact that the road by the valley of the Rio 
Negro was new even to Mr. Maudslay, who 
found some important ruins at Rabinal. At 
Uspatan Mrs. Maudslay showed her cheerful 
resourcefulness. A fine turkey had been 
secured, 
‘but there was no pot big enough in which to 
cook him, so he was set up on end in the largest 
pot we possessed and one end of him was cooked 
first, then he was turned over and we cooked 
the other end. After that he was cut up and 
grilled over the embers, and very excellent he 
proved to be.” 

Comparative civilization was found at 
Coban, where there is a considerable in- 
fusion of foreign elements, chiefly German ; 
but the travellers were soon obliged to tear 
themselves away from luxury and push on 
to Copan, ‘‘a place so like in name and so 
different in nature.” At this ‘small col- 
lection of red-tiled dirty hovels, grouped 
round a plaza which was glorified by the 
presence of a fine stone altar covered with 
the fantastic carving in which the ancient 
Mayas excelled,” the party were cordially 
welcomed by a delightful old lady, the Nina 
Chica, the presiding genius of the village, 
who threw her arms round Don Alfredo as 
he sat in the saddle, and began to pour into 
his ear the history of all that had taken 
place in the village during the eight years 
that had elapsed since his last visit. Few 
ruins are now more widely known than those 
which Stephens and Catherwood described 
and depicted sixty years ago; but Mrs. 
Maudslay’s first impressions shall be quoted 
in her own words :— 

‘‘Passing through a gateway we entered an 
enchanting grove of grand old trees which cast 
their shade over the remains of temples, mono- 
liths, and altars. At last we had arrived and 
were in the actual presence of the strange stone 
monuments whose reproductions in plaster I 
knew so well. The bridle-path led over the 
steep side of a foundation mound into the 
western court, where I found myself face to 
face with an old friend, who has stood guard 
for centuries at the foot of a great stairway. 
The stately grove of giant tropical trees was of 
itself strangely impressive, and the glimpses 
of the grim figures on the monoliths and the 
strange scrolls and grotesque ornament on the 
scattered fragments of stone amongst which we 
picked our way, added a sense of unreality which 





was bewildering. Since passing through that 
little gate in the wall we seemed to have slipped 
back into a remote past and to be treading the 
Valhalla of gods and heroes whose patient fol- 
lowers and worshippers had raised monuments 
which were to outlast the ages, where the spirits 
of the mighty dead might still haunt the scene 
of their ancient glory.” 


It was, no doubt, ‘“‘a distinct effort to 
return to commonplace things,’ but while 
Mr. Maudslay sketched, photographed, and 
measured, his wife had to attend in the 
main to the camp and the kitchen. She 
made friends with the Indians, especially 
the women, and thoroughly enjoyed watch- 
ing the birds among which her daily life 
was passed. It was a long time before she 
could believe that the motmots really trimmed 
their two long tail-feathers with their own 
beaks, clearing the shaft for an inch or so 
and leaving a spatula at the end; and, 
indeed, a very celebrated naturalist was 
sceptical until he saw the operation actually 
performed. The insects were less agreeable, 
especially the ants, though these have their 
value in making a clean sweep of all centi- 
pedes, cockroaches, spiders, and scorpions. 
The account of such a ‘marching army,” 
beneath whose myriad feet ‘‘the dry thatch 
of the roof crackled and rustled as if on 
fire,” is very graphic; but we really must 
not indulge in any more quotations. We 
turn, therefore, to the work of Mr. Mauds- 
lay, whose selected photogravures of the 
monuments are exquisite; while his chapters 
xv.-xvi., descriptive of his residence at 
Copan in 1885, are full of amusing inci- 
dents. Among these was the visit of a 
Honduras general, on which occasion Mr. 
Maudslay acted as showman, and was 
pointing out the probability of an inter- 
pretation being found for some particularly 
well-carved hieroglyphics on a celebrated 
stela, on which, moreover, a visitor had 
deeply carved his distinguished name— 
J. HicGIns—in letters about three inches 
long. The general set to work with note- 
book and pencil, but on glancing at the 
sheet Mr. Maudslay found that the general 
had got down J. uIG and was carefully 
printing the second «@, remarking, ‘‘ Don 
Alfredo, after all, these hieroglyphics are 
very much like the characters we use now!” 
There are many other good stories about 
the simple-minded natives, and especially 
the worthy Niiia Chica; but we must turn 
back to the main narrative, and accompany 
the two travellers to the ruins at Quirigua. 
These, again, are admirably photographed, 
and Mr. Maudslay contributes his notes on 
a former exploration. And so to Livingston, 
on the east coast, where the steamer was 
taken for New Orleans, and a very pleasant 
trip was ended, unfortunately for Mrs. 
Maudslay, by a bad attack of ‘‘ calentura.” 


Our notice of the lady’s share of the 
work has already extended to a considerable 
length, and yet we are little more than half- 
way through this fascinating book. We 
must, therefore, merely allude to Mr. Mauds- 
lay’s previous visits to Cajabon and the 
northern forests of Guatemala, as well as 
the sculptured monuments at Ixkun and 
Tikal, near the western border of British 
Honduras. Very beautiful are the illustra- 
tions of the temples at Chichén Itz4 in 
Yucatan, further to the north; and elaborate 
plans, with other plates, are given of the 


temples at Palenque and Menché, in the 
extreme south-west of Mexico. The narra- 
tive is always bright, while as regards the 
archeeological value of the results obtained, 
such a past-master as Mr. Maudslay in the 
antiquities of Central America needs no 
praise from us. In achapter entitled ‘‘ Con- 
clusions (?)” he states that he never found 
any Maya hieroglyphic inscriptions to the 
westward of Palenque or to the eastward 
of Copan. It seems probable that the 
Mayas emigrated from the southern por- 
tion of Mexico; that their hieroglyphic 
writing subsequently showed a progressive 
movement; that they came into contact with 
people of lower culture; and that later 
they were pressed out of the southern 
part of their area into Northern Yucatan. 
Most, if not all of the ruins, were temples 
or religious centres—‘ cities” they never 
were — and it appears almost certain that 
they were no longer used at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. The glyphs, of 
which elaborate plates are given, seem to 
be all of the nature of calendars, and their 
interpretation may be left with Mr. J. T. 
Goodman, of California, Mr. Cyrus Thomas, 
and other experts. The index is copious, 
and there is an excellent map. 

Only one regret is mingled with the plea- 
sure that we have experienced in reading 
this book, namely, the fact that its sumptu- 
ousness and cost must debar a large portion 
of the public from reading one of the 
brightest narratives that have come under 
our notice. There is not a single jarring 
note, and the tone in which the writers speak 
of their servants and companions, as well 
as the manner in which they were received, 
are enough to show, without any personal 
acquaintance, that they are in truth gente 
muy simpatica, 








Progressive Lessons in Science. By A. Abbott 
and Arthur Key. (Blackie & Son.)—Messrs. 
Abbott and Key have furnished their readers 
with a carefully arranged series of experiments 
illustrating and explaining the teachings of 
domestic economy and hygiene, rather than 
an introduction to any one branch of natural 
science. Mr. Rooper’s introduction states 
clearly the limits which the authors have as- 
signed to their endeavour, and points out the 
real advantages of their method of treating 
the subject. There can be no doubt that the 
facts of domestic economy and hygiene can best 
be brought home to the minds of scholars and 
fixed there by the performance of experiments in 
the laboratory, in which (to quote Mr. Rooper’s 
introductory remarks), ‘‘ beside ear and eye, 
there is also employment for the hand.” In 
these, as in all subjects of study based mainly 
on physical research, there is considerable un- 
reality in the teaching of the lecture theatre 
even when provided with a demonstration 
table; while book-reading alone produces 
little profitable effect, beyond occasional suc- 
cess in passing examinations ; and the authors 
are doing excellent work in bringing home toall 
engaged in education the great importance of 
ear and eye in learning. This work is appa- 
rently intended for the use of advanced pupils, 
or for pupils in schools where domestic economy 
and hygiene are studied in rather a leisurely 
manner; for the 236 experiments set forth, 
although fully and carefully described, so that 
the difficulties of manipulation are minimized, 
will require more hours than most school time- 
tables assign to the subjects. The hints given 
for the use and preparation of apparatus, &c., 
are excellent ; but most pupils who begin this 





course with the intention of completing it have 
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presumably received a good grounding in 
chemical science, which would enable them to 
grasp at once the significance of the successive 
experiments, and which should have rendered 
severalofthemunnecessary. As thecoursestands, 
it consists of a number of special tests cleverly 
applied; but ‘‘lessons in science” consisting 
mainly of such tests lose much educative value. 
The perplexities which may occur to the pupil 
from this method of first approaching the 
subjects under consideration will be obviated 
at once by a skilled teacher. But in 
the minds of many beginners who will 
ponder over what is said about carbonates 
—a matter simple enough—much confusion of 
thought will exist about ‘‘ carbon dioxide,” 
‘‘carbonic acid,” and ‘‘carbonic acid gas.” 
Pupils taught by Mr. Abbott or Mr. Key would 
not experience any difliculty, but those under 
less favourable circumstances may, and will. 
Criticisms of these and other similar details are 
justified ; but on the whole the work deserves 
commendation. It is a laudable attempt to 
found the teaching of domestic economy and 
hygiene on an experimental basis. The work 
we are convinced will be found useful ; and it 
certainly is interesting —especially the con- 
cluding chapters on the constitution of the 
blood and of food stuffs. 








FOOD PRESERVATIVES. 


THE announcement of the appointment of a 
departmental committee toinquireintoand report 
upon the normal constituents of genuine milk 
or cream, and the quantity of added water or 
other extraneous matter which might raise the 
presumption of adulteration, suggests the wider 
question, What in themselves, from the hygienic 
point of view, are permissible food preserva- 
tives? Here, in this country, any investigation 
pursued with the object of determining the 
relative food value of dietary articles would 
necessarily be of restricted scope, seeing how 
dependent we are upon foreign sources for 
supplies. This being so, it would seem that 
imported commodities already prepared for 
consumption, such as canned or preserved 
foods, should be given the strictest attention. 
It appears from the current report of the Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture that the Division of Chemistry have had 
under consideration during the past year an 
inquiry of the fuller nature indicated above, 
and early results of the work accomplished are 
promised for publication by the Division. The 
use of chemicals as preservatives and the 
methods of sterilization have been carefully 
studied ; indeed, few people on this side of the 
Atlantic would be prepared to hear the extent 
to which systematic research in this direction 
has been carried. Efforts have been made by 
purchases in the open market to secure samples 
of every kind of canned or preserved food 
offered for sale, and probably by far the greater 
number which have any commercial importance 
have been included for examination. The de- 
partment proposes to go even further than this, 
by securing the allocation of a special grant of 
State money in order to investigate the cha- 
racter of food preservatives and colouring 
matters, to determine their relation to health 
and to digestion, and to establish the principles 
which should guide their use ; so that it is 
evident the United States is fully alive to the 
importance of conserving the character and 
reputation of this branch of its exported food 
products. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL —Feb. 1.—Lord Lister, President. in the 
chair.—The following papers were read: ‘A Case 
of Monochromatic Vision,’ by Sir W. Abney,— 
‘Thermal Radiation in Absolute Measure,’ by Dr. 
Bottomley and Dr. Beattie,—‘ Electrical Conduc- 
tivity in Gases traversed by Cathode Rays,’ by Dr. 
McLennan, —‘ Researches on Modern Explosives,’ 
by Messrs. W. Macnab and A, Ristori,—and ‘ On the 





Influence of the Temperature of Liquid Air on 
Bacteria,’ by Dr. A. Macfadyen. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 24.—Mr. W. Whitaker, Pre- 
sident, in te chair.—Mr. Wallace Broad and Mr. 
f. Raw were elected Fellows.—The following com- 
munications were read : ‘ Fossils in the University 
Museum, Oxford: II. On Two New Genera and 
Species of Crivoidea; III. A New Worm-track 
from the Slates of Bray Head, Ireland, with Ob- 
servations on the Genus Oldhamia,’ by Prof. W. J. 
Sollas,— and ‘Contributions to the Geology of 
British East Africa: Part II, The Geology of Mount 
Kenya; Part III. The Elzolite-Syenite and Four- 
chites intrusive in the Coast Series, by Dr. J. W. 
Gregory. 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Jan. 31.—Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Mrs. Day upon the ‘ Life and 
Portrait of Robert Holgate, Fifty-ninth Archbishop 
of York, which was illustrated by a fine engraving, 
by James Stow, at the end of the last century, from 
the portrait in oils of the archbishop, still. to be 
seen in the Governor’s room of the hospital which 
he founded at Hemsworth, near Pontefract, and by 
several photographs and sketches. The paper was 
compiled from original MSS. and documents placed 
in the writers hands during the past summer. 
Robert Holgate wasa man of considerable wealth 
and eminence, and was born at Hemsworth, in the 
West Riding, in 1481. He was bred a Gilbertine, 
and became master of the order at Sempringham in 
Lincolnshire, and Prior of Watton, in the county of 
York, which was a branch house of the Gilbertines. 
He was also vicar of Cadney, co. Lincoln, and was 
appointed preacher to the University of Cambridge 
in 1524; subsequently he became chaplain to the 
king, and on March 29th, 1537, Bishop of Llandaff. 
In the latter year Henry VIII. nominated him Presi- 
dent of the Council in the North, which office he 
held for twelve years. From Llandaff he was trans- 
lated to the archbishopric of York in 1544. In 1549 
the archbishop married, but this act was so dis- 
pleasing to Queen Mary that on her accession he 
was deprived and committed to the Tower. He ad- 
mitted his “ faulte,” and offered her Ilighness one 
thousand pounds sterling for his release, which was 
granted on January 18th, 1555. The archbishop did 
not long survive, however, for he died in November 
of the same year at the Master of Sempringham’s 
head house, situated at Cow Lane in Smithfield, 
London, in the parish of St. Sepulchre, in which 
church he was most probably buried, although there 
is a tradition that his body was taken to Hemsworth, 
Three free schools were founded and endowed by 
him during his life, viz., York, Old Malton, and 
Hemsworth ; and by his will he left all his lands for 
the erection and endowment of a hospital at Hems- 
worth for a master and twenty brethren and sisters 
of the age of sixty, or blind, or lame, belonging to 
Hemsworth and three adjacent parishes. In 1831 
the reserved rents of this foundation were said to 
exceed 2.0.07. per annum, giving an income of 901. 
to each brother and sister. In 1857 the income of 
each inmate was reduced to 407. per annum, and, 
under an enlarged and revised scheme, the hospital 
still flourishes, and is the source of even greater 
good than the beneficent founder contemplated. 
The paper was supplemented by an interesting ac- 
—_ of the Gilbertines, the only English monastic 
order. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. — Feb. 6.— 
Sir Douglas Fox, President, in the chair.—It was 
announced that 18 Associate Members had been 
transferred to the class of Members, and that 9 
candidates had been admitted as Students. — The 
mouthly ballot resulted in the election of 3 Mem- 
bers, 26 Associate Members, and 1 Associate.—Two 
papers were read. The first, on ‘ Moving Loads on 
Railway Underbridges,’ by Mr. W. B. Farr, dealt 
with the subject of the moving loads to be taken in 
designing the girders of railway underbridges of 
the standard gauge.—The second paper, by Mr. C. F. 
Findlay. was entitled ‘ Note on the Floor System of 
Girder-Bridges.’ The paper described briefly the 
method adopted in renovating two old girder-bridges 
on the East Indian Railway in order to bring them 
up to the standard of strength required for the loads 
and speeds at present in use. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION.— Fvb.5.—Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, Treasurer and V.P.,in the chair.—The Hon. 
Evelyn Ellis, the Hon. Everard Feilding, the Hon. 
F. R. Henley, Mr. C. E. Newton, and Mr. R. Oliver 
were elected Members. 





HAKLUYT. — Jan. 31.—Annual Meeting. — Col. 
Church in the chair.—The Secretary (Mr. Foster) 
submitted the Report and statement of accounts, 
from which it appeared that of the three publica- 
tions for 1898, two, dealing with ‘The Embassy of 
Sir Thomas Roe to India, 1615-19,’ were issued ast 





August, and the third, Mr. Warner's ‘Voyage of 
Sir Robert Dudley to Guiana,’ was almost ready for 
distribution. The volumes promised for the present 
year are : ‘The Journeys to Tartary of Pian de Car- 
pine and Rubrock in the Thirteenth Century,’ trans. 
lated and edited by the Hon. W. W. Rockhill, late 
American Minister at Athens; a new edition of Sir 
Walter Ralegh’s ‘ Discovery of Guiana,’ with notes 
and introduction by Mr. Everard F. Im Thurn ; and 
‘The Strange Adventures in Guinea of Andrew 
Battell,’ edited by Mr. Ravenstein. It was stated 
that there had been a considerable increase in the 
membership of the Society, and that its finances 
were in a flourishing condition—The vacancies in 
the Council were filled by the election of Major 
Nathan, Mr. A. P. Maudslay, and Mr. 
Trinder. 


. . 





SocIETY OF ARTS.—Fed. 5.—Mr. H. Bauerman in 
the chair.—Mr. Bennett Brough delivered the third 
of his course of Cantor Lectures on ‘The Nature 
and Yield of Metalliferous Ores,’ 

Feb. 7.—Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley in the chair.— 
A paper on ‘The Housing of the Poor’ was read by 
Mr. Edmund Wilson, of Leeds, and was followed by 
a discussion. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Jan. 30,— 
Annual Meeting.—Mr. C. H. Read, President, in the 
chair.—The Report of the Treasurer showed an 
increased membership and an improved financial 
position. The Report of the Council dealt with 
the work of the Institute for the past year, and 
drew attention to the progress made in developing 
the library and in cataloguing the photographic 
collection.— The President delivered an address 
in which he reviewed the progress of anthro- 
pological studies during the past year, dwelt 
upon the prospect of increased activity in various 
quarters in the immediate future, and paid an 
eloquent tribute to the memory of the late Sir W. H. 
Flower, a past President of the Institute, and one 
of its most constant supporters.—The election of 
ofticers for 1900 resulted in the appointment of Mr. 
C. H. Read as President; Mr. A. L. Lewis as 
Treasurer; and Mr. J. L. Myresas Sceretary. 





ARISTOTELIAN. — Feb. 5.—Mr. S. H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Hon. Bertrand Russell read 
a paper on ‘ Leibniz’s Doctrine of Substance as de- 
duced from his Logic.’ The mutual independence 
of monads, the essential activity of substance, and 
the identity of indiscernibles, were deduced by 
Leibniz from a logical argument as to the nature of 
propositions. Every proposition is ultimately re- 
ducible to one which attributes a predicate to a sub- 
ject, and the predicate in question, unless it be 
existence, is somehow contained in the subject. 
The subject is defined by its predicates, and would 
be different if any of these were different. Thus 
every true judgment is analytic, unless actual exist- 
ence is asserted. But existential propositions, except 
in the case of God’s existence, are synthetic, 7. ¢., 
there would be no contradiction if the subjects 
which actually do exist did not exist. When many 
predicates can be attributed to oneand the same sub- 
ject, while the subject in question cannot be made a 
predicate of any other subject, then the subject in 
question is called an individual substance. Such 
subjects are possible existents, and have predicates 
expressing their states at various times. Such pre- 
dicates are called contingent, and have the pecu- 
liarity that no one of them follows analytically from 
any other. Nevertheless they are all contained in 
the subject, so that a perfect knowledge of the sub- 
ject would enable us to deduce all its predicates. 

lloreover, there is a connexion, though not a neces- 
sary one, between successive predicates; this is 
given by the law of sufficient reason. In order to 
say that Iam the same person as I was, I require 
an a@ priori reason, which can only be that my 
present and past attributes belong to the same sub- 
ject. Every predicate, necessary or contingent, past, 
present, or future, is comprised in the notion of the 
subject. Hence it follows, Leibniz says, that every 
soul is a world apart ; for every soul, as subject, has 
eternally, as predicates, all the states which time 
will bring it. The principle according to which 
these states change is activity. Since a substance 
is defined by its predicates, no two substances can 
have exactly the same set of predicates. From this 
stage, if solipsism be rejected, the doctrine of 
monads follows easily. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

cademy, 4.—‘Progress in Architecture,’ Lecture V., 
Prof G Aitchison. 

— London Institution, 5.—t Modern Explosives,’ Prof. V Lewes. 

— Society of Arts, 8 —‘The Nature and Yield of Metalliferous 
Deposits,’ Lecture IV.,Mr.B H Brough (Cantor Lectures.) 

— Surveyors’ Institution, 8 —‘The Bacteriological ‘Treatment of 
3 Obl 


Sewage.’ Mr. e. 
Tvrs. Royal Institution. 3—‘The Structure and Classification of 
Fishes.’ Lecture V., Prof. E. Ray Lankester 
— Asiatic. 4 —‘Notes, Architectural and Literary, on my Recent 
Journey in Nepal and other Parts of India.’ Prof. C. Bendall. 
— Society of Biblical Archeology, 4}.—‘Ancient Eastern Astro 
nomy,’ Hon. Miss Plunket. 
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Tves. Institution of Civil E 8, 8.—Di i on ‘ Moving 
Loads on Railway Undertridges’ and ‘ Note on the Floor 
System of Girder Bridges.’ 
Anthropological Institute. 8} -‘Notes on the Somali, Galla, 
Abyssinian, and Shangalla People,’ Dr. R. Koettlitz 
Wen. Society of Arts,8.—‘The Liffraction Process of Colour Photo- 
graphy,’ Prof. R. W. Wood. 
Tuvas. Royal institution, 3.—‘Modern Astronomy,’ Lecture II., Prof. 
H H. ‘Turner. 
Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Progress in Architecture,’ Lecture VI., 
Prof. G. Aitchison. 
Royal, 4}. 
Historical, 5.—- Annual Meeting 
London Institution, 6.—‘ Some Legal Aspects of Barter and Cur- 
rency,’ Mr. J. Hart. (Travers Lecture.) 
— Linnean, 8.— ‘Photography of British Plants,’ Mr J. C. 
Shenston ; ‘A New Land Planarian from the Pyrenees,’ Dr. 





RF. Scharff. 
— Chemical, 8.-‘A i Amid hite’ and ‘ Products of 
heating Ammonium €fulphites, ‘Ihiosulphates, and ‘ri- 


thionate,’ Messrs. Edward Divers and Masataka Ogawa; 
‘Note on the Refraction and Magnetic Rotation of Hexa- 
methylene,’ Dr. 8. Young and Miss Emily C. Fortey; ‘'The 
Combination of Sulphur Dioxide and Oxygen,’ Messrs E. J 
Russell and Norman Smith; ‘Note on the Estimation of 
Gases containing Sulphur,’ Mr. E. J. Russell; and - Apiin and 
Apigenin: 11 Note on Vitexin’ and ‘‘the Yellow Colouring 
Principles of Various Tannin Matters, VII.,) Mr. A 
erkin. 


kin. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ The Forged Runic Inscriptions on 
Barnspike and Hessilgill Crags, Bewcastie, Cumberland,’ 
Chancellor Ferguson ; ‘ A Defence of the Liberties of Chester, 
1450.’ Mr H. D. rrod ; ‘Keport as Local Secretary for 
Cheshire,’ Mr. Henry Taylor. 

Fri. Geological, 3.—Annual Meeting. 

— Royal \ miei dbaaaas Life in Indo-China,’ Mr. H. Warington 
myth. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and in 
Modern Drama,’ Lecture II., Mr. W. L. Courtney. 








Science Gossip. 


A RARE black-letter book, in which may be 
found the first suggestion of the phonograph, 
will be sold at Sotheby’s on March 2nd. It is 
John Hart’s ‘Orthographie,’ which contains 
‘the due order and reason, howe to write or 
paint thimage of mannes voice, most like to the 
life or nature.” It was published by W. Seres 
in 1569. The author was Chester Herald, and 
the preface was reprinted entire by Mr. Hazlitt 
in 1874. The British Museum copy has some 
MS. corrections, and the ‘ Orthographie’ itself 
was reprinted in 1850. 


Messrs. T. A. CowaRD AND CHARLES OLDHAM 
are going to publish ‘The Birds of Cheshire,’ 
illustrated by six plates from photographs de- 
picting bird-haunts in the county, and a specially 
prepared map showing the physical features and 
the localities mentioned in the text. 


THE annual general meeting of the Geological 
Society will be held on Friday next at Burlington 
House, when the President will deliver the 
anniversary address, and the medals and other 
honorary rewards will be presented. In the 
evening the Fellows and their friends will dine 
together according to custom. 


Tue death of Mr. James Yate Johnson, at 
Funchal, at the age of eighty, removes a zealous 
naturalist who did good work for the natural 
history of Madeira. Owing to his feeble health 
Mr. Johnson was not known to many zoologists, 
but he was highly esteemed by those who had 
visited him in his picturesque home in Madeira. 


A NEW comet (a, 1900) was discovered by 
M. Giacobini at Nice on the 31st ult.; it was at 
the time situated in the constellation Eridanus, 
near its boundary with Cetus. 


Tue Rev. Dr. ANDERSON, of Edinburgh, an- 
nounces in Ast. Nach., No. 3618, the discovery 
of a new variable star in the constellation 
Draco, the magnitude of which diminished from 
- 10°4 between November 14th and January 

th. 


At the annual general meeting of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, held in Burlington House 
yesterday (February 9th), the Gold Medal was 
presented to M. Poincaré for his investigations 
in celestial mechanics, the address being given 
by the retiring President, Prof. Darwin. Mr. 
Knobel was elected President for the ensuing 
year, the Secretaries remaining as before, 
Messrs. F, W. Dyson and F. Newall ; Foreign 
Secretary, Sir William Huggins. 

Pror. 8. J. Brown has been appointed to 
succeed Prof. Harkness as Astronomical Director 
of the United States Naval Observatory at 
Washington. 











FINE ARTS 


—~—_ 


The Cathedral Church of York. By A. Clutton- 
Brock.—TZhe Cathedral Church of Wells. 
By the Rev. Percy Dearmer.—TZhe Cathe- 
dral Church of Southwell. By the Rev. 
Arthur Dimock.—TZhe Cathedral Church of 
Gloucester. By H. J. L. J. Massé.— 
Reverley Minster. By Charles Hiatt. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Tue first four of these books belong to 

‘¢ Bell’s Cathedral Series’’; the other is one 

of several monographs on important non- 

cathedral churches which are being brought 
out uniformly with that series. 

The great metropolitan church of the 
North has not been fortunate in its exponent. 
The book on it is full of strange statements, 
some of which are blunders of large size. 
For example, on p. 18 the reader is told 
that the abbeys of Selby and St. Oswald 
are in Gloucester. The places are pretty 
well known, and each is within a bicycle 
ride of York, and besides has a station 
on the Great Northern Railway. But 
perhaps our guide does not know that 
St. Oswald is now called Nostel, though it is 
the seat of a peer who takes his title from 
the older name. It is aminor fault that the 
book is full of misprints, especially in proper 
names, some of which are disguised almost 
beyond recognition. Who, for instance, if 
he did not know his place in the list, would 
recognize Archbishop Vernon Harcourt in 
‘*‘ Edward Kruon Harcourt”? Onp. 44 Mr. 
Brock introduces us to a disease we have not 
before heard of. He calls John Martin, the 
brother of Jonathan the incendiary, an 
“apocalyptic painter.” We knew before that 
he was rather a strange being. Now we 
know what was the matter with him. 

The Wells and Southwell books are up to 
the better average of the series, and although 
it is not possible to accept every statement in 
them, they may be recommended as useful 
guide-books. Mr. Dearmer thinks the sculp- 
tures on the west front of Wells are the 
work of Italians, but the only argument 
he puts forward to support his opinion 
is the fact that some of them are numbered 
with Arabic figures. If that is all that 
can be alleged for their foreign origin, 
the world will still hold these wonderful 
sculptures to be English work. As a series 
of many statues this stands alone, but we 
have in some sepulchral effigies work as 
good, and not far removed in date. It is 
no doubt a very early example of the use 
of the Arabic numerals on stone, but MSS. 
show that they were well known in Eng- 
land in the early part of the thirteenth 
century. 

On p.63 can be noticed the harm which may 
come of an erroneous statement being allowed 
to stand uncorrected in a place of authority. 
There is at Wells a curious lantern-shaped 
object which was a few years since removed, 
for its better keeping, from the old sacristy, 
where it had hung from time immemorial, 
to the library. It was lately brought to 
London and shown at a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and the rash opinion 
was hazarded that it was the canopy of the 
pyx, which formerly hung above the high 
altar, and, further, that other possible ex- 
amples exist in the churches at Milton 
Abbas and at Tewkesbury. This was dis- 





puted at the time, but the opinion, and not 
the correction, was printed in the Proceed- 
ings, thereby laying a trap, into which Mr. 
Dearmer has fallen. It is not yet settled 
what the Wells object may have been; but 
the best authorities agree that the other two, 
which still stand in their original places, are 
cases for chimes of bells. 

Mr. Dimock, more sacerdotum, has much 
to say in praise of the doings of the “re- 
storers’’ at Southwell; still the hideous new 
spires on the western towers are rather too 
much for him. 

Both these books, and also the ‘ Beverley’ 
one, have been carelessly corrected for the 
press, but the errors are not so many as in 
the first named. The account of Gloucester 
seems to be the best that has yet appeared 
in the series. All such books must of neces- 
sity be to a large extent compilations, yet 
there is the difference between the man who 
knows how to select his material and how 
to use it, and the man who does not. Mr. 
Massé has had excellent material in Mr. 
Hope’s recent and exhaustive paper on the 
buildings at Gloucester and in Mr. Waller’s 
careful and instructive drawings. Of these 
he has, with proper acknowledgment, made 
full use, and the result is an excellent guide- 
book. 

Mr. Hiatt’s ‘ Beverley’ is a fairly good 
piece of work, but with some careless slips, 
as, for instance, the statement that the altar- 
screen ‘‘ was erected during the reign of 
Henry III., probably about the year 1330.” 
This does not seem to be a misprint, for the 
year is about right. Mr. Hiatt has words 
of praise for the miserable bedizenment 
which has lately been bestowed on this same 
altar-screen, and is generally in sympathy 
with that form of “restoration” which con- 
sists of pulling down old and setting up new. 
Beverley Minster used to be exceedingly 
rich in good work of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and some remains 
still. Mr. Hiatt lumps it all together as 
‘‘ Georgian,” and rejoices over its destruc- 
tion. The account of the Minster is followed 
by one of St. Mary’s Church. 

The illustrations of all the books are 
generally good, and the plans are better 
than in some earlier in the series of which 
we complained; but considering how im- 
portant a part of a guide-book the plar. is, 
books as good as these deserve something 
better than any that has yet appeared. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


ALTHOUGH it may be hardly fair to place 
the Pastel Society under this heading, consider- 
ations of space leave us no choice in so doing, and 
confining our criticism of its second exhibition, 
now open in Piccadilly, pretty nearly to running 
comments upon the collection. To write of 
pastel painting, as some have done, as if it were a 
newly discovered method, or rather one which 
had gone out of vogue since the days of Boucher, 
Catherine Read, or John Russell, Greuze or 
Latour, is to ignore the history of the process, 
which has never really been out of practice, 
though, so far as the public was concerned, it 
was certainly out of vogue. Within the last 
twenty years the Salons have often been dis- 
tinguished by masterpieces, many of which are 
worthy of the best epochs of design. However 
that may be, having looked for progress, we 
confess to being somewhat disappointed by 
finding the level of 1900 lower than that of 1899, 
for while there is a great deal of merit, variety, 
learning, glowing culour, and other technical 
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charms, the collection is hardly equal to the 
superb display in the same galleries last year. 

Many of the finest examples came from Paris ; 
indeed not a few of them were seen at the Salon of 
last year, andseveralartists, like Herr F. Thaulow, 
prove themselves abler, or at least happier, when 
using crayons than oil or water. For instance, 
the Storm at Dieppe(No. 1) is a fine and truthful 
study, portraying the motion of a raging sea, in 
which the billows are drawn and modelled witha 
precision whichisnew tousinhis work. Howmuch 
he has improved in taste for colour and delicate 
appreciation of the effects of light his Evening 
at the Riverside (2) serves to show ; the shim: 
mering twilight on a stream is charmingly ren- 
dered. After the Snowfall (3), glowing light 
on a snow-clad landscape, and its complement, 
Night in Norway (4), may be praised for the way 
in which light and colour are tenderly dif- 
ferentiated.—The Portrait of a Girl (9), by Mr. 
E. Oppler, is exceedingly well modelled, soft, 
and harmonious.— Mr. J. T. Nettleship’s Polar 
Bears (14) isan exercise in colour, and animal 
character is treated in a way more worthy of his 
reputation than it usually is.—The Study (12), 
as Lady Sassoon modestly calls a life-size head, 
well drawn from nature, is highly commend- 
able for its carnations, in reproducing which 
from nature pastellists rarely succeed so well.— 
M. J. Rolshoven, to whom we are indebted for 
much first-rate flesh-painting in pastels, is less 
ambitious than before in his three drawings, of 
which the life-size Portrait of Mrs. A. C. 
Macleay (15) is the most scientifically drawn 
and most carefully modelled. It is well 
coloured, and the expression is animated ; while 
his landscape, From Tuscan Wanderings (17), 
is so artistic as to be almost poetical.—The 
Violets (33) of Mr. E. G. Beach, though fresh, 
should show better drawing. 

We never saw such skilful and solid work, 
nor anything like so happy as a study of cha- 
racter, from Mr. J. McC. Hamilton as his life-size, 
full toned and coloured head of an old, much- 
wrinkled Welsh Woman (44).—Of Mr. J. B. 
Partridge’s productions we know none so good 
as his exercise in blue, grey, and gold, the figure 
of a lady, called On the Deck Chair (66).—An 
Old Sage (76), by M. C. Formilli, displays his 
masculine and solid draughtsmanship. — The 
Sussex Landscape (128) of Mr. W. Llewellyn is 
unusually tender and pearly in tone and delicate 
in colour ; and Mr. B. Shaw is characteristically 
quaint and out of the way in Sketch for a Pic- 
ture (132); Inspiration chained to Poverty 
and Riches (133), which we hope will not be 
seen again; and A Knave (134), a capital piece 
of that mocking sort in which the daring and 
somewhat difficult painter delights.—Prof. A. 
Legros’s studies are invariably studious, grave, 
full of spirit, though not always perfectly out- 
lined ; for instance, his Master E. Legros (147), 
Mr. 8S. Rowland (148), and An English Peasant 
(150). The last would charm Da Vinci himself, 
so solid, finished, scientific, and pathetic is it.— 
A highly telling picture by M. L’Hermitte is 
called A Noonday Rest (99).—Mr. Aumonier 
contributes some clever but slight landscapes 
(83-88), and there are some pleasing and bright 
exercises by Mr. M. Fisher (114-121). 

Mr. J. da Costa’s draughtsmanship shows 
marked advance in the animated studies of 
heads, Nos. 152 and 157.— Beautiful in the in- 
spiration and tasteful in the Stothard-like mood 
is Mr. R. Anning Bell’s Autumn (159).—The 
group of men carrying a pot of molten iron 
In the Foundry, going to Cast (198), by Mr. 
J. de Jong, is the most masculine picture here. 
An admirable design, it is vigorously carried 
out.—Mr. A. D. Peppercorn is happy in his 
three Notes from Nature (199, 200, 201).—The 
four drawings by J. F. Millet, however slight 
they may be, are enough to distinguish the 
exhibition, but none of them is a master- 
piece. We prefer the highly characteristic 


Woodcutters (207), a sylvan group, roughly 
drexnu, and The Storm (208), where the sky is 





surcharged with silvery light. — Herr von 
Glehn’s studies of heads, some of which, being 
from a favourite model, are mannered, are yet 
spirited, and the mode of the execution is 
dashing (218 to 225).—M. F. Lundgren has 
done his best, which is very good indeed, in 
Mist and Moon (254) and Trafalgar Square 
(255), capital representations of light, darkness, 
and the grosser glare of many-coloured lamps.— 
The visitor should look at some drawings 
which are distinguished by the reputation of 
the artists rather than otherwise. They are 
by Mr. E. A. Abbey (178), Mr. G. H. Boughton 
(256-261), Mr. J. Charlton (316-320), Mr. W. 
Crane (227), Mr. G. F. Watts (151), and Mr. 
J. M. Swan (176, 177). 

Everybody who can obtain a member's 
invitation should visit the interesting collection 
of European chased and embossed ironwork at 
the Burlington Club’s rooms. A number of 
the specimens are of highest artistic merit, not 
a few of them are unique, many are exceed- 
ingly rare; besides, all of them are in excellent 
condition. The collection of French locks 
comprises instances which for beauty, apti- 
tude of design, or finish and character, even 
Cluny cannot rival. They range from the 
fifteenth century onwards, and were all chiselled 
and chased out of the solid metal. Gothic 
types, the fittest for such works, lingered until 
an unusually late date; among them are several 
of the so-called ‘* Apprentice Locks,” the output 
and trial pieces submitted by apprentices in 
order to obtain their freedom as masters in 
their craft. Not all the so-styled technical 
schools in Britain could produce anything 
so honestly and skilfully wrought as even 
the less ambitious examples of the sort. See, 
particularly, the Chest Lock (No. 6), lent by Sir 
T. G. Carmichael. The Birmingham Art Museum 
lends a fine German lock (12), highly character- 
istic of its origin, though not so fine as a bit of 
art as the best of the French. There are some 
excellent English locks and Spanish knockers, 
but we failed to find any first-rate speci- 
mens of the noble knockers which come from 
Venice. Case B, which is full of keys, will 
be a joy for ever in amateurs’ memories. It 
comprises French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
and English examples, some of which are 
historical relics, and the whole body dates 
from the fifteenth century to the eighteenth. 
Next these, and not less delightful, are an 
assemblage of caskets, among which let us com- 
mend to artists No. 19, lent by Lord Malcolm 
of Poltalloch, and No. 20, by Mr. M. Rosen- 
heim. The number of pieces in the collection 
ofarmour is considerable, and its quality, variety, 
and distinction are worthy of praise. The four- 
teenth-century helm of Sir R. Pembridge (ob. 
1375) from Hereford Cathedral has no rival 
except the Black Prince’s helm over his tomb at 
Canterbury ; and some of the specimens before 
us are not unworthy of the great historic 
armouries at the Tower, Brussels, Paris, 
Vienna, and Madrid: No. 2, a tilting helm 
from Woolwich, the armoury of which place has 
yielded some superb pieces; the skull (36) of a 
basinet outside Case K; and another helmet 
from Woolwich (30). The collection of weapons 
is small in number, but exceedingly choice. 





SERJEANT THOMAS AND MILLAIS. 
Clifford’s Inn, E.C., January, 1900. 

WHEN one comes across misleading state- 
ments like those in the ‘ Life and Letters of Sir 
J. E. Millais’ about my father, one naturally 
begins to wonder how much of it all is fact and 
how much fiction ; and further, how much, if true, 
will give grave offence to the living, and be of 
no earthly use to the dead. I notice that when 
it concerns his own family the biographer is dis- 
creet enough, but with regard to others of whose 
career he is absolutely ignorant no discretion is 
observed. The story about my father illustrates 
how a service may be turned round so as to 
appear an injury. 





Serjeant Thomas is unknown to the last two 
generations of artists, so I will give shortly some 
characteristics to enable any one to form an 
opinion about him. He was a man of such in- 
domitable energy and perseverance that he *‘ rose 
from the ranks,” educated himself, and ultimately 
was called to the bar in 1831, when he at once 
succeeded beyond all his expectations. He 
could converse in several languages, and was a 
fair musician, having learnt of a Spaniard to 
play the guitar and sing Spanish songs. In 1840 
he was one of the counsel for the defence of the 
Chartists, and after several distinguished men 
had pleaded for them he spoke seven hours in 
their defence. Having obtained much success 
at the bar for some years, he was given the coif, 
and was also elected a member of Serjeants’ Inn, 
where he became more intimate with the judges 
and serjeants, who, as I have been informed, 
fully appreciated his wit and what Mr. Guille 
Millais is pleased to term his ‘‘ general insolence 
of manner.” The biographer says, ‘‘In 1845 
Millais happened to become acquainted with 
a certain Serjeant Thomas.” He was not given 
the coif (by Lord Chief Justice Jervis) until 1852, 
seven years after, so was not then ‘‘ Serjeant.” 
This anachronism, which a reference to the ‘ Law 
List’ would have easily cleared up, is repeated on 
the next page, where it is said the cheque for 
the first money Millais ever received was signed 
by ‘‘Serjeant Ralph Thomas.” The indexer is 
evidently under an impression that he was a sort 
of police-sergeant, as he spells it thus; he also 
makes a blunder in calling him ‘‘ Sergeant 
George Thomas.” The biographer then calls 
him a ‘‘retired lawyer.” He never, unfortu- 
nately, ‘‘retired,” but was engaged in court 
cases until his last illness. He died in 1862. 

My father and his family were intimate friends 
of the Millais family. They were constant 
visitors at one another’s houses, so that it is 
utterly ridiculous to talk about my father ‘‘re- 
cognizing his [Millais’] genius and knowing he 
was very poor.” He knew nothing of the 
kind ; it is claptrap writing to call a boy living 
with his father, an independent gentleman, 
‘*very poor.” Millais was born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, and, with the exception of a 
few years after his marriage, was petted all his 
life. ‘* Thomas offered him 1001. a year to come 
to his house every Saturday [Saturday, I pre- 
sume, because the barrister would not be likely 
to be engaged in court 7] and paint,” &c. ‘‘The 
terms seemed fair enough.” No doubt they do 
viewed through the spectacles of a baronet’s 
son. To me it seems as though it was my father 
who was ‘‘sweated,” paying a boy at the rate 
of 6001. a year, in those days, too, when art was 
in a very different condition from what it has 
been since, and Millais was quite unknown and 
delighted to get a 5/. note. Next the ‘‘lawyer” 
is made to draw up a ‘‘contract,” which was 
‘duly signed” by an infant! Ido not believe 
there was any contract at all; the whole matter 
was a simple friendly arrangement, where my 
father was the kindly patron of the wayward, 
spoiled boy, as is shown by the manner in 
which he broke a contract he had entered into. 
No doubt my father wanted some work done 
for the money he was paying, and punctuality 
with him was one of the maxims of life. If he 
could not get to the courts by the proper time 
he did not go for that day, unless he had a brief. 
One day when reading as a student of the Middle 
Temple with Basil Montagu he was a few minutes 
late. Montagu reproached him, and my father 
was about to make excuses, but Montagu said, 
‘*Tt’s no use making excuses, Thomas ; you re 
late.” My father did not throw a book at 
Montagu’s head. 

It does not seem to me at all nice of the 
‘“very poor” young man’s son, fifty-four years 
after the event, when there might be no one 
alive to protest, to send Thomas down to pos- 
terity in this biography of a great painter as 4 
‘picture dealer” taking his ‘* pound of flesh’ 
(‘‘cent. per cent.”). Serjeant Thomas was kind 
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to all artists, but he was especially so to all 
young artists, and often lent money to many 
whose names I could not only mention, but 
produce their notes of hand. Moreover, he was 
more or less intimate with (and frequently useful 
as an adviser, not only in law, but also as a man 
of the world, to) nearly every living artist of 
his day. As I knew him he was most scrupu- 
lously exact and straightforward in his relations 
with others. Never even asa boy do I believe 
he would have broken off an arrangement once 
entercd into, especially if ‘‘a contract” had 
been ‘‘duly signed”; in fact, his kindness is 
shown by his letting Millais off his ‘‘ contract.” 
It is clear from the biographer’s account that 
the boy would not allow himself to be sweated. 
There are, I believe, plenty of artists who would 
wish a man like Ralph Thomas, the barrister, 
would come along to buy, even if he made 200 
per cent. ! 

I feel certain, not only from what I know of 
Sir John, but also from what his biographer 
says of his kindliness of character, that he never 
for one minute meant such a term as ‘‘ Serjeant 
Thomas sweated ” him for the public ear. It was 
mere familiar flourish, and he would have been 
exceedingly angry with its being published, nor 
would any one acquainted with my father have 
allowed it; but when you do not know people 
it seems you can say anything. 

I never heard of the palette incident before ; 
it is most interesting, and no doubt true. But 
as Mr. Wells (if the P.O.D. is to be trusted) 
was at 15, Stratford Place from 1868 to 1876, 
the forty years after should be about twenty. 
‘‘ Johnny's” argument was the only one he 
could have used with any effect. My father had 
a terrible tongue, and he never did things by 
halves ; no doubt that is how he got on in life. 
It was not only pictures he bought, but articles 
of vertu, pots, cameos, miniatures, swords, 
armour, violins, warming-pans, pianos in any 
number, &c. Pictures not only filled the walls, 
but hung three deep on the backs of the doors, 
and rattled every time they were opened. When 
he died I had a hundred-guinea violin. Asa boy 
Tt never could understand the loving care with 
which he handled it, and the lost look of ad- 
miration when he gazed on the back: I saw 
nothing there. He had changed it with his old 
friend Joseph Gillott, to whom I went and told 
him that it was quite worthless to me, I could 
do nothing with it, and he very kindly took it 
back. Every now and then this system of 
buying things wholesale had to have a vent, 
and hundreds of pictures were from time to 
time sent to auctions and were duly slaughtered. 
He was not very likely to get on with “‘ trading,” 
as he came of a race of Cornish seamen, and 
his restless energy displayed itself in his moving 
into upwards of thirty houses in thirty years. 
My mother used to tell me that it was a great 
detriment to my father that he had so much to 
do with pictures; they ruined him. He made a 
small fortune in his profession, and not only 
spent it all dabbling in pictures, but neglected 
his profession. As I have said, many a young 
artist did he befriend ; but it appears that for 
this he is to be held up to posterity as a ‘‘ pic- 
ture dealer,” getting ‘‘cent. per cent.,”’ and a 
‘‘sweater.” I regret to say that my experience 
of picture selling has not been so fortunate as 
Mr. John Guille Millais says my father's was. 
I find when I sell anything I have to lose ‘‘ cent. 
per cent.” 

He liked nothing better than to get an artist 
to paint for him while he looked on, saying what 
he wished done, with, to use the considerate bio- 
grapher's words, his ‘‘ constant interference, his 
restrictive rules, and his general insolence of 
manner.” For doing this on some hundred 
sketches of a well-known artist he had bought 
years before he paid that artist sixpence a 
minute—all a heavy loss except the enjoyment 
he got. ‘Insolence of manner,” as applied to 
my father, seems to be quite comic in its 
ignorance. 





Not only were the families intimate in 1845, 
but after my father took the coif Mr. Millais 
senior came ‘to us on a farewell visit before 
leaving London, and I well recollect Millais 
coming in later on and criticizing a picture my 
sister had painted. My brother, Percy Thomas, 
was a pupil under Millais at the Royal Academy, 
and he still has some of his drawings signed by 
Mr. Millais, who always had a kind word to say 
to him, and would frequently say, ‘‘ Come round 
to see me.” 

At the time of my father’s death Millais owed 
him a sketch for money lent twelve years pre- 
viously. I once had a letter to my father from 
Millais in which he said that he had nothing of 
so little value as the sketch owing, and that as 
his work had gone up so much in price my 
father ought to pay him more. But Serjeant 
Thomas was quite accustomed to being kept 
waiting. I have a receipt signed by an A.R.A., 
dated 1860, for (what in these days will be con- 
sidered the trumpery sum of) fifty guineas, for 
a little picture ‘‘commission given in 1852,” it 
says. 

Nobody reading the biographer’s account 
would imagine for a moment that the Thomas 
and Millais families were friends afterwards. If 
Sir John harboured any resentment it never 
showed itself to us ; he was always friendly. I 
feel certain that nobody would be more annoyed 
than Sir John himself at the monstrous manner 
in which my father is held up to the detestation 
of young artists. Unfortunately it has gone forth 
to all the world, and will be on the shelves of 
libraries where this protest will never reach. 
Whatever my father’s faults were, that of grind- 
ing down artists was not one. 

Mr. J. Guille Millais, as was also the case 
with Mr. Deverell, whose letter of complaint 
appeared in your issue of December 30th, 1899, 
has been informed of my protest, but has not 
given any intimation of regret for the annoy- 
ance his remarks have caused our family. 

Ratrn THomas. 








fine-Art Gossip. 

Many of his admirers will be glad to hear 
that there is to be an exhibition of the works 
of Frederick Tayler in connexion with the Art 
Club conversazione to be held in the gallery of 
the Old Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
Pall Mall East, on the 14th inst. The ex- 
hibition will remain open for three days after 
this. Miss K. Tayler, 33, Alexandra Road, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W., will be glad to hear of 
drawings by her father which owners may be 
willing to lend. 


A COLLECTION of the drawings of Mr. Sutton 
Palmer, entitled ‘From Dawn to Dark,’ has 
been formed at the Fine-Art Society’s gallery, 
and will be opened to public view on Monday 
next. To-day (Saturday) is appointed for the 
private view. 


Tue ‘History of the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ compiled by Messrs. Graves and 
Cronin, for which all the painter’s admirers 
have been so long waiting, and to which we 
alluded on December 30th last (p. 906), is now 
complete, and ready for the subscribers, 


At the Continental Gallery, 157, New Bond 
Street, Miss C. Daintrey has collected a num- 
ber of her drawings, entitled ‘From Norway to 
Italy,’ which are now open to the public. 


Ir is understood that the Burlington Club 
intends to form a collection of the drawings of 
Ruskin, which will be exhibited at the Club’s 
rooms in Savile Row. 


THE report for 1899 of the Yorkshire Archzo- 
logical Society shows that there has been a 
net addition of 13 to the 585 which constituted 
the membership of last year, the total being 
598. No part of the Journal has been issued 
during the past year, though a considerable 
portion was in type as long ago as February, 





and it is hoped that very shortly the parts 
due will be sent out, and that the interest 
of the articles and the number of illustra- 
tions will make amends for the delay. Mr. 
Micklethwaite has commenced his series of 
articles on the Cistercian Order, and his con- 
tribution is followed by a description of the 
typical Cistercian house, Fountains Abbey, by 
Mr. St. John Hope. Mr. John Lister and 
Mr. J. W. Clay, F.S.A., have edited the auto- 
biography of Sir John Savile, of Methley, 
Knight, Baron of the Exchequer, 1546-1607 ; 
and some papers collected by Col. Charles 
Fairfax, relating to the plague which raged 
in the Leeds neighbourhood in the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century, have been annotated 
and prepared for the press by Mr. S. J. Chad- 
wick, F.S.A. Amongst other papers are an 
attempt by Sir G. F. Duckett, Bart., to solve 
the often debated question of the exact relation- 
ship of William the Conqueror to Gundreda, 
wife of William de Warenne ; also a fragment 
of an account roll of Selby Abbey for the years 
1397-8, which contains many items bearing on 
the general history of the time. 

THE first annual meeting of the Yorkshire 
Parish Register Society will be held in the 
rooms of the Yorkshire Archeological Society, 
at Leeds, on Monday afternoon. 

Tue Essex Archzeological Society intends to 
publish a complete index to its Transactions 
from 1852 to 1895. The manuscript of the 
index is now complete, and it is intended that 
it shall be published by subscription as soon as 
a sufficient number of subscribers has been 
obtained. It has been prepared in accordance 
with the indexing rules approved by the Con- 
gress of Archeological Societies in union with 
the Society of Antiquaries. It is expected to 
extend to about one hundred pages of demy 
octavo size (the same size as the 7’ransactions), 
and will be done up in printed paper wrappers. 
The price to those who subscribe before publica- 
tion will be: Members of the Society, 7s. 6d. 
per copy ; others, 10s. per copy ; after publica- 
tion copies (should any remain unsubscribed) 
will be 12s. each. 


Mr. Gomme has printed, under the direction 
of the Congress of Archeological Societies in 
union with the Society of Antiquaries, a most 
serviceable Index of Archeological Papers pub- 
lished in 1898 (Constable & Co.). It is the 
eighth issue of the series, and completes the 
index for the period 1891-8. 

By way of augmenting the Artists’ War Fund, 
which has already been so far swelled by the 
highly attractive exhibition at Guildhall that 
upwards of 8,0001. had at the beginning of this 
week been secured, it is proposed to publish an 
‘Album de Luxe,’ comprising thirty reproduc- 
tions of pictures selected from the exhibition. 
The examples chosen comprise the President’s 
‘White Roses,’ Sir L. Alma Tadema’s ‘A Flag 
of Truce,’ Lady Alma Tadema’s ‘A Shadow of 
the Future,’ and Mr. C. Gregory’s ‘Over the 
Way.’ The pictures will be reproduced 
in collotype, and the album will include 
a brief biography of each artist. The entire 
profits will be added to the fund. The issue 
will be limited to 125 copies at five guineas 
each. If less than the proposed total issue is 
subscribed for, only sufficient will be printed to 
execute orders, so that there will be no copies 
obtainable in the ordinary market. Of course 
the leading examples will not be withdrawn from 
the second exhibition of the whole, which will 
take place from the 17th to the 24th inst. at 
Christie’s, when, and on the 26th inst., 
according to the generous offer of that firm, 
the entire collection will be sold. The 
highest price for each work offered at Guildhall 
will be taken as the reserve price at Messrs. 
Christie’s. 

Mr. Ripeway, the well-known line-engraver, 
died last week at an advanced age. He en- 
graved, among other works, ‘The Light of the 
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Worid’ and Sir E. Poynter's ‘ Visit to A®scu- 
lapius.’ 

M. Georces pE Dramarp, the President of 
the Société des Amis des Arts, has died at 
Monaco of pneumonia. M. de Dramard was 
a native of Normandy, was a pupil of M. 
Bonnat, and exhibited many coast pieces and 
fishing subjects at the Salon. He obtained the 
Legion of Honour in 1889.—The decease is also 
announced of M. Riou, once well known as an 
illustrator of books, especially of M. Jules 
Verne’s tales and the Tour du Monde. 
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THE WEEK. 


Sr. James's HaLi.—Saturday Popular Concert. 
QUEEN’s HaLu.—Stock Exchange Subscription Concert. 


M. YsaveE appeared at the Popular Con- 
cert last Saturday afternoon, and there was 
naturally great curiosity to hear the famous 
virtuoso in quartet music. The first piece 
on the programme was Beethoven’s Rasou- 
mowski Quartet in c, Op. 59, No. 3. Spohr 
once spoke of his associates as ‘‘ accom- 
panying ” him in a Beethoven quartet, and 
although MM. Haydn Inwards, Gibson, 
and Paul Ludwig were certainly not looked 
upon by M. Ysaye as subordinates, there 
was an indefinite feeling at times that the 
latter was playing first fiddle. It must, 
however, be remembered that the violinist 
was occupying a place which for many 
years has been held by one who may 
justly be regarded as unequalled as a Beet- 

oven interpreter, and, further, it might 
almost be said that the Rasoumowski quartets 
have been for many years his special pro- 
perty. To judge M. Ysaye as an ensemble 
player from this one performance would be 
unfair, for he was evidently over-anxious. 
In ordinary circumstances we believe that 
no better successor to Dr. Joachim—should 
thelatter retire,asseems probable, from public 
life—could be found. M. Ysaye has fine 
technique, marked intelligence, and strong 
feeling. His choice of solo, Vieuxtemps’s 
‘Fantasia Appassionata’ in G, Op. 35, was 
scarcely a happy one. It—or rather the 
portion given, although the whole had been 
announced—contains some beautiful melody, 
but the virtuoso element predominates. The 
piece is an excellent specimen of music of a 
certain class, but certainly out of place in a 
serious programme. The playing was ex- 
ceedingly fine. Mlle. Ilona Eibenschiitz 
was the pianist, and in three short pieces 
by Brahms she proved herself an excellent 
interpreter of that master’s music, and, more- 
over, a pianist who is progressing. When 
all her emotional faculties are under full 
restraint she will be a player of the 
first rank. Madame Marchesi was the 
vocalist, and, as usual, delighted her 
audience. One song of Liszt’s would 
perhaps have been sufficient; as a song- 
writer he is undoubtedly attractive, and yet 
we think it always best to take him in small 
doses. The programme concluded with 
Mozart’s Pianoforte Trio in £. 

The second Stock Exchange Subscription 
Concert was held at Queen’s Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening. Three movements from 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony in F minor 
were exceedingly well played by the band 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur W. Payne. 
But why was the first movement omitted ? 
In days gone by even Beethoven’s sym- 





phonies were occasionally presented in in- 
complete form, though such things are inex- 
cusable now. A composer’s intentions ought 
always to be respected; what he has joined 
together ought not to be separated. Miss 
Marion White played Rubinstein’s Concerto 
in D minor. Her playing, if not always 
note perfect, was intelligent, but at the 
same time terribly tame, so that we had 
leisure—which the composer by his playing, 
full of tenderness or fiery passion, never 
gave—to perceive how threadbare the music 
is. Apart from the expressive theme of the 
slow movement there is little to interest. 
Miss Kirkby Lunn sang “ Printemps qui 
commence ” from ‘Samson and Delilah’ with 
intelligence, yet not sufficient charm. The 
refined singing of the male choir in part- 
songs by Palestrina, Weber, &c., under the 
direction of Mr. Munro Davison, deserves 
special praise. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Or pianoforte music from Messrs. Novello 
we have a Christmas Album in three books, by 
R. Tschaikowsky (Op. 39), edited by A. Rosen- 
kranz. This Russian composer is the latest 
idol of the musical public, and many would 
accept and admire anything which bore his 
name, whatever its degree of merit. These 
pieces, however, may be warmly recommended ; 
they are short, easy, and attractive. We must 
leave each one to pick out for himself his 
favourite numbers, but we hope that all will 
agree with us in accepting No. 1, ‘ Morning 
Prayer,’ and No. 24, ‘In Church,’ as two of the 
most beautiful and characteristic; the persistent 
rhythm of the closing pedal passage in No. 24 
is strikingly effective. They have been carefully 
edited. 

Pianoforte players who are ambitious of 
mastering the difficult modern music written 
for their instrument have to devote much time, 
and also patience, to technical exercises. Of 
such there is no lack ; the difficulty consists in 
making a wise selection. Excellent collections 
abound ; for the present, however, we only name 
Louis Kéhler’s Technical Virtuosity Studies, 
Op. 120 (Breitkopf & Hartel), as sound, solid, 
and in every way helpful; much matter will be 
found compressed within comparatively small 
compass. Hints, too, are given with regard to 
daily practice.—Descending from the highest to 
the lowest rung of the pianistic ladder, we men- 
tion L. Ramann’s First Elementary Grade of 
Pianoforte Playing, Parts 1 and 2, in a new and 
enlarged edition. This method contains music 
within a compass of from three to five notes 
for each hand. These pieces are folk or 
children’s songs, above which are printed the 
words ; thus musical feeling is trained as 
well as fingers. Questions to be answered, and 
exercises to write out, are also provided.— 
Rococo is the title given to a set of old gavottes, 
rigaudons, bourrées, passepieds, menuets, and 
a sarabande, edited by Dr. Hugo Riemann. The 
composers who figure in this collection were all 
contemporaries of Johann Sebastian Bach, and 
in their day famous; one at least of them, 
Telemann, more generally appreciated than 
Bach himself. From the artistic point of view 
no one surpassed, nor even equalled, Bach as 
a writer of ‘‘suite” movements, but it is pro- 
fitable, and even refreshing, now and again to 
glance at the music of writers who, butfor Handel 
and Bach, would rank among the foremost 
men of their day. In addition to Telemann, we 
meet with the names of Fasch, founder of the 
Berlin ‘‘ Singakademie,” Christoph Forster, and 
J. J. Fux; the smooth, flowing pieces by the 
last named show that the author of the world- 
famous ‘Gradus ad Parnassum’ possessed the 
art of free melody as well as that of strict 
counterpoint. Dr. Riemann might have named 








the works or sources whence the various 
numbers were taken. 

Among the younger composers of the present 
day Mr. Elgar occupies a distinguished place, 
and this he has acquired slowly but surely. He 
is not one who trusts to natural gifts ; he is bent 
on developing them to the utmost ; and though 
he may not despise public opinion, he will not 
make concessions to it. This singleness of aim 
and earnestness of purpose ought one day to 
bear rich fruit. The five songs for contralto 
entitled Sea-Pictures, Op. 37 (Boosey & Co.), do 
not represent the composer at his strongest 
intellectually, but in tender feeling, quiet ex- 
pression of mood, and delicate workmanship 
they are admirable. We refer to the first four ; 
the fifth, ‘The Swimmer,’ poem by Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, though the most ambitious, is 
the least successful. No. 1, a ‘Sea Slumber. 
Song,’ words by the Hon. Roden Noel, has a 
quiet crooning melody with a poetical, pic- 
turesque accompaniment. No. 2, ‘In Haven,’ 
words by Edward Elgar, is charming in 
its simplicity. No. 3, ‘Sabbath Morning at 
Sea,’ from a poem by Mrs. Browning, is repose- 
ful and, towards the close, dignified. No. 4, 
‘ Where Corals Lie,’ words by Dr. R. Garnett, 
shows a happy blend of nature and art.—IJn 
Memoriam, book of ten songs by J. Blumenthal, 
Op. 102, is a volume which is sure to win many 
friends. The composer is so well known that 
his name alone might be taken as sufficient 
guarantee for the contents, even without looking 
inside. And those who do thus place trust in a 
name will not be disappointed ; they will find 
inside the true Blumenthal, the writer of 
elegant, expressive melodies, of clever and 
tasteful accompaniments ; these songs represent 
him at his best. Of the ten numbers, the 
settings of Tennyson’s ‘‘O Sorrow, wilt thou 
live with me?” ‘* Thy voice is on the rolling air,” 
and ‘* With weary steps” claim first mention : 
they are thoughtful, and the emotion is kept 
well under control. Nos. 1, 2, and 8, settings 
of poems by Mrs. Browning, Christina Rossetti, 
and William Winter, come next, in our opinion, 
in order of interest ; but then tastes differ. 

Pianoforte Pieces with the Melody Notes 
printed in Red, edited by Stanley Hawley 
(Lengnick), include Mendelssohn’s Duetto, 
‘Songs without Words,’ Book iii., No. 6, Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Warum’ and Romance in F sharp, also 
Rubinstein’s Melody inF. The idea is ingenious. 
Players whose musical instinct and theoretical 
knowledge enable them to distinguish notes of a 
melody when divided between the two hands, 
or when mixed up with chord or other notes, 
may not appreciate this painting of the lily. 
Yet, if we mistake not, many will be thankful 
for this aid to interpretation. 








Musical Gossiy. 


‘Toe Messencer Boy,’ produced at the 
Gaiety last Saturday evening, is one of those 
light, amusing pieces that pass, as it were, in at 
one ear and out of the other. It deals witha 
messenger, also with a pseudo-messenger boy, 
with a party of tourists up the Nile, and, of 
course, with lovers who, in spite of all opposi- 
tion, are at length happily united. Then there 
are attractive stage pictures: Brindisi, Cairo, 
and the Nile, and pretty faces and pretty dresses 
to please the eye. Theauthorsare Messrs. Tanner 
and Alfred Murray. The well-turned lyrics are 
by Adrian Ross and Percy Greenbank, and 
the composers are Ivan Caryll and Lionel 
Monckton. The music is light and pleasant, 
and though there is nothing in it which calls 
for serious notice, we acknowledge that 
in its way it is taking, and that its effect 18 
heightened by refined and, at times, piquant 
orchestration. Mr. Edmund Payne, the 
Messenger Boy, has the principal part, and, 
with his dry humour, makes much of it. Of the 
ladies, we would mention the Misses Violet 
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Lloyd, Grace Palotta, and Maud Hobson ; also 
Mr. E. J. Lonnen, who, after some years’ 
absence, has returned to this theatre, and 
Messrs. Warde, Nainby, Wyes, and Grattan. 
Mr. Ivan Caryll conducted with great spirit. There 
are some clever dances, and the music accom- 
panying them by no means lacks character. 

Tue Ivan Caryll Orchestra took part in the 
Ballad Concert at St. James’s Hall last Wed- 
nesday afternoon. In their list of pieces was 
one novelty, namely, the ‘Pantomime’ Suite, 
by Paul Lacome, consisting of three movements, 
the music throughout having the light and 
vivacious character that the title of the com- 
position would lead one to expect. With such 
pieces as these Mr. Caryll’s instrumentalists are 
invariably successful. A new tenor love-song 
of ordinary type, composed by Mr. Allan Deane, 
and entitled ‘Bring back the Sunshine,’ was 
agreeably sung by Mr. Ley Vernon ; and Mr. 
Watkin Mills stood sponsor for Mr. Hermann 
Lohr’s ‘Chorus, Gentlemen,’ a vocal piece that 
would appeal more successfully to a convivial 
male gathering. Miss Marie Tempest, Miss 
Hilda Foster, Miss Hortense Paulsen, and 
Madame Alice Gomez were also among the 
singers ; and Mlle. Chaminade brought forward 
for the first time her ‘ Passepied,’ ‘ Pavane,’ 
and ‘Courante,’ three elegant and tasteful 
pianoforte solos. 

More than a hundred patriotic songs have 
been issued since the war in South Africa 
began. Among the best of these must be 
included the one entitled ‘John Bull,’ in which 
Messrs. F. E. Weatherly and Stephen Adams 
have collaborated. This spirited ditty was 
brought forward at the London Ballad Concert 
at Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon, and, 
well sung by Mr. H. Lane Wilson, met with 
much favour. Mrs. Needham’s setting of ‘The 
Duck and the Kangaroo,’ from Edward Lear's 
‘Nonsense Songs,’ a bright and sportive trifle, 
was engagingly presented by Miss Louise Dale. 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt sang with fluency and 
charm the valse from ‘ Mireille,’ and vocal pieces 
were rendered also by Miss Ada Crossley, Miss 
Edith Nutter, the Misses Bush, Mr. Thomas 
Thomas, and Mr. Plunket Greene. Mr. William 
Henley showed remarkable executive facility in 
his violin solos, 

A sum of 201. has been offered for the best 
pianoforte quintet, by some one who wishes his 
name to remain unknown. Works are to be 
sent to Dr. Yorke Trotter by January 18th, 
1901. The examiners will be Messrs. Edward 
German and Hamish McCunn, and Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie will be referee. Further details can 
be obtained from the editor of Musical News. 

THERE will be held at Paris, from the 23rd to 
the 30th of July, a Congrés d’Histoire de la 
Musique. A prospectus has been issued with 
a long list of subjects suggested for discussion, 
although any other proposal will receive due 
attention. M. Saint-Saéns is honorary _pre- 
sident of the Comité d’Organisation, M. Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray president, and M. Romain 
Rolland secretary. French will be the official 
language of the Congress, but papers may be 
read in Latin, German, Italian, English, or 
Spanish. 

_ Tuere is a very brief, yet interesting article 
in Le Ménestrel, entitled ‘L’Enfance du Christ 
de Berlioz,’ with the well-known signature J. B. 
Weckerlin, in which details are given respecting 
the production of the second part of that work 
at Paris in the salon of Madame Guyet-Desfon- 
taines. It was then announced as ‘‘ La Fuite en 

gypte, fragment d’un mystére de Pierre Ducré, 
maitre de musique & la Sainte-Chapelle en 1679.” 
This ‘Fuite’ was also performed by the 
Société St. Cécile in 1853, and it was after that 
that Berlioz completed the work, and entitled 
it ‘L’Enfance du Christ.’ It was, by the way, 
at the first concert of that society in 1850 that 
Wagner’s ‘Tannhiuser’ Overture was first 


ance,” says M. Weckerlin, ‘‘ the reception was 
somewhat cold.” 

PiccinNI, composer of the buffo opera ‘ Cec- 
china, ossia la Buona Figliuola,’ went to Paris 
in 1776, and was pitted against Gluck, and this 
gave rise to musical warfare. Musicians were 
divided into two camps; they were Gluckists 
or Piccinnists. The Italian was patronized by 
Marie Antoinette. This composer, so successful 
in his early days, died in needy circumstances 
at Passy, Paris, on May 7th, 1800. In Le 
Ménestrel of February 4th we read that the 
hundredth anniversary of his death will be duly 
celebrated at Bari, his native town. There is, 
by the way, a Piccinni Theatre at Bari, at which 
on January 20th was produced a lyric drama, 
‘Ivan,’ by Signor Pasquale la Rotella, twenty 
years of age. The work appears to have created 
a highly favourable impression. 

THe design of the sculptor Herr Johannes 
Hartmann for the monument to Robert Schu- 
mann has been accepted by the jury. The fund 
has now reached about 35,000 marks. 

THE last volume of the Bach Gesellschaft 
has been published by MM. Breitkopf & Hartel. 
That society was established in 1850, and the 
first committee included Moritz Hauptmann, 
Otto Jahn, and Moscheles. The published 
works of Johann Sebastian Bach form one of 
the noblest treasures of musical art, and one of 
the proudest testimonies of the zeal for art 
of the Breitkopf & Hartel firm. When the 
great work was commenced there were only 
sixty-nine foreign subscribers, among whom 
were five from Paris and one from Belgium, but 
that one, M. F. A. Gevaert, was a host in himself. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Concert Society, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 


Sun. 
y St James's Ballad Concert, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 


Wen. 
—  Curtius Club Concert, 8 30, | rince’s Galleries. 

Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, 8t James’s Hall. 
— London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


oe 


THE WEEK. 


St. JaMEs's.—‘ Rupert of Hentzau,’a Play in Four Acts. 
By Anthony Hope. 


‘Rupert oF HENTzAv’ is not more success- 
ful than have been previous continuations 
of prosperous tales or dramas. Intrinsically 
its story is neither less stimulating nor 
fantastic than that of ‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda,’ to which it is an avowed sequel. 
Anthony Hore has, however, imposed upon 
himself limitations by which the significance 
and the attractiveness of his story are cir- 
cumscribed. It is difficult to censure him 
for these, which are, in fact, the outcome 
of artistic conscience. The result is none 
the less discouraging, and a more popular 
success would probably have been scored 
had the treatment been less rigorous. 
Anthony Hope dared not face the position 
of leaving Mr. Rassendyll the reigning 
King of Ruritania. He subjects accordingly 
to the dagger of a vulgar and not very 
well - conceived assassin the man whom 
circumstances have thrust upon the throne, 
whom Queen Flavia has accepted as her 
husband, and whom Ruritania has hailed 
as its monarch. It would be futile to urge 
in opposition to this treatment that of ‘ The 
Man in the Iron Mask,’ for which, since it 
is to some extent framed on the ‘Vicomte 
de Bragelonne,’ the great romancer Dumas 
is in part responsible. In this piece, pro- 
duced in London less than a twelvemonth 
ago, we had a ruler, not the monarch of a 
realm in fairyland such as Ruritania, but a 
king of France—no less a person, indeed, 





played at Paris. ‘‘In spite of a fine perform- 


than the Roi Soleil himself—quietly 


murdered in the Bastille, while a twin 
brother entered into possession of his 
kingdom, his mistress, and, presum- 
ably, his wife! Very far are we from 
commending this extravagant example to 
Anthony Hope’s imitation. It shows, at 
least, how much may be risked when once a 
sympathetic story is obtained. This, at any 
rate, is true. ‘Rupert of Hentzau,’ inter- 
esting and stimulating as it is, breaks down 
at those points exactly at which the author 
feels bound, for reasons of art, to defeat the 
sympathies of the public. Substitute for 
the impressive and finely arranged mourn- 
ing celebrations wedding festivities, and an 
enduring popular triumph might have been 
hoped. Dealing with the play as it is, we 
think Queen Flavia displays too much of a 
coming-on disposition, and regard with little 
favour the missive she sends her lover for the 
simple purpose, it would seem, of building 
up complications imperilling at once her 
honour, her kingdom, and her life. Not at 
all the sort of person, moreover, to take the 
life of a monarch, or even of a pretender, 
is Bauer, the man to whom Rudolf Rassen- 
dyll owes his death. Never, surely, was a 
crime more purposeless or less probable 
than his. To justify the action thrust upon 
him a stronger motive should be found. It 
is a lessserious condemnation that Rudolf be- 
comes of the stage, stagey. A manabsorbed, 
as is he in supposition, in the defence of the 
fair fame of the woman he loves, having 
obtained possession of the one document by 
which her honour is compromised, should 
destroy it instanter. Into the fire it would 
go without a second’s hesitation. To wait 
a second or to put it as the prize of skill in 
a fencing bout with an unscrupulous and 
disloyal adversary is pure vapouring, and 
is as far from drama as the strut of our 
melodramatic actors is from impersonation. 
Let us admit, however, that the play is a 
vivacious, well-written, and agreeable melo- 
drama, superbly mounted, and played with 
admirable care and finish. Nothing can 
be more picturesque and effective than Mr. 
Alexander’s repetition of his dual réle. Mr. 
Vernon’s Sapt remains quite admirable. 
Miss Fay Davis presents the winsome 
aspects of Flavia, but is not especially 
queenly. The same may surely be said of 
Flavia herself in novel and play. Since 
first we met her in ‘The Prisoner of Zenda’ 
evil communications appear to have cor- 
rupted good manners. The Rupert of Mr. 
H. B. Irving is excellent. Misses Julie Opp 
and Esmé Beringer, Mr. Sydney Brough, 
and Mr. H. V. Esmond are seen to advan- 
tage. A great improvement has been 
effected, both as regards comfort and ap- 
pearance, in the interior of the theatre. 
Since the above was written we hear that 
the elaborate funeral spectacle of which we 
complain has been excised. 








BEATING A DOG TO FRIGHTEN A LION. 

February 6, 1900. 
Mr. T. Sturce Moore, who is editing the 
text of Shakspeare for the Vale Press edition, 
has pointed out to me that a quotation of mine, 
in a recent article in the Dome (December, 1899), 
from the sermons of the Strasburg preacher Dr. 
Johann Geiler von Kaisersberg, has thrown 
light on a passage in ‘Othello’ which has hitherto 
baffled the commentators. 





The parallel may be of some interest to your 
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readers, and I have Mr. Moore’s permission to 
publish it. 

The passage in ‘Othello’ is the following : 
Act IT. sc. iii. ‘‘ Iago: ......even so as one would 
beat his offenceless dog to affright an imperious 
lion.” 

The passage quoted from Geiler von Kaisers- 
berg is from ‘‘ Die brésamlin doct. Keiserspergs 
uffgelesen von Frater Johann Paulin barfiisser 
Ordens” (Strassburg, Joh. Griininger, 1517). 
Fol. 76 recto :— 

“So seind siben stiick die der Lew natiirlich 
forcht :— 

Weissen han 

Kin mausz 

Feuer 

Eichinrind 

Kirrenden Karren 

Kin geschlagenen Hund 
Sethim holtz.” 

Ibid., verso :— 

“ Das vi das der Lew forcht ist ein hiindlin, Wenn 
man es vor im schlecht, so schmuckt er sich und 
erschrickt, und gedencket nit an sein stercke.” 

I regret that in the aforesaid article in the 
Dome I mistranslated schlecht as ‘‘ kills,” instead 
of ‘‘beats.” With this correction, evidently 
required by the context in the ‘ Brésamlin,’ the 
parallel to Shakspeare is exact. 

Further research might lead to the discovery 
of some medizeval bestiary from which Geiler 
and Shakspeare independently derived their 
curious information about the objects which 
terrify a lion. CamPpBELL Dopgson. 








Dramatic Gossig. 


THis evening witnesses at the Strand the 
first performance of Mr. J. H. Darnley’s 
three-act farce ‘ Facing the Music.’ 

Tue 10th of March is the date fixed for the 
production by Mr. Taber at the Adelphi of 
‘Bonnie Dundee.’ Mr. Mackintosh will be 
King James. 

THE next novelty at Her Majesty’s will con- 
sist of the reshaped version of ‘Rip Van 
Winkle,’ in which Mr. Tree should find a part 
exactly to his mind. 

A comepy by Miss Clo Graves is to be pro- 
duced at the Vaudeville by Mr. Yorke Stephens 
on the 17th inst. 

‘Drink’ has been once more revived at the 
Princess’s, with Mr. Charles Warner as Cou- 
peau and Miss Grace Warner as Gervaise. 
Changes of programme so rapid as are witnessed 
at the popular theatres only prove the per- 
plexities of managers in presence of a captious 
and an indifferent public, and dramatists whose 
only apparent possession is a theatrical kaleido- 
scope. 

Arter prolonging for a week his marvellously 
fortunate season Mr. John Hare last evening 
brought to a close his tenure of the Globe, 
and will take ‘The Gay Lord Quex’ forthwith 
into the country. 

‘THe Maskep Batt’ has been withdrawn 
sooner than was anticipated from the Criterion, 
at which house the company has been broken 
up, the chief members being on the point of 
departure for New York, where they will appear 
in ‘My Daughter-in-Law.’ Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
is now associated with Mr. Wyndham in the 
management, and will, by arrangement with 
Messrs. Chudleigh and Boucicault, revive Capt. 
Marshall’s ‘ His Excellency the Governor.’ 


To Miss Julia Neilson is ascribed the inten- 
tion of appearing as Romeo to the Juliet of 
Mrs, Tree and the Mercutio of Mr. Fred Terry. 
Our interest in Miss Neilson, now the most 
conspicuous and eminently endowed of poetic 
actresses, is such that we would fain dissuade 
her from an experiment permissible only, if at 
all, to actresses who seek by a display of pro- 
portions to compensate for absence of the 
sexual charm which Miss Neilson possesses in 
the highest degree. At any rate, let her pro- 


vide herself with a male Juliet. 








Mr. Gzorce Moore announces in the Fort- 
nightly the intention of himself, Mr. Martyn, 
and Mr. Yeats to have their plays produced in 
Dublin rather than in London, which is too 
large, too old, and too wealthy to permit of any 
new artistic movement. While unable to esti- 
mate the exact amount of sacrifice involved on 
the part of the London stage by this determina- 
tion, recalling, indeed, few, if any pieces of these 
writers that have been seen here, we watch with 
keen anticipation for the developments which 
are to be expected in Dublin, at one time a 
centre of theatrical energy. 

AFTER a successful run Capt. Marshall’s de- 
lightful comedy ‘A Royal Family ’ is this evening 
withdrawn from the Court. 

A cCopyRiIcHT performance has been given at 
the Court Theatre of ‘ The Queen of the Roses,’ a 
three-act comedy by Mr. Alfred C. Calmour, 
before long to be given in New York by Mr. 
Daniel Frohman. 

Supermann’s ‘Das Gliick im Winkel,’ pro- 
duced on Friday in last week at St. George’s 
Hall, introduced to the London playgoers Herr 
Eduard le Seur, whose performance of the 
licentious Baron von Rocknitz displayed much 
intensity. 

‘Tae Berrer Lire,’ by Messrs. Arthur Shir- 
ley and Sutton Vane, produced on Monday at 
the Adelphi, is one of the conventional and 
commonplace melodramas, of which a constant 
supply has been kept up at the Pavilion, the 
Princess’s, and more recently at the Adelphi. 
An attempt to differentiate it has been made by 
giving it a religious flavour derived from a story 
by Mr. Charles Sheldon. The action turns 
accordingly upon a contest between Christianity 
and Socialism. No gain attends the processes 
employed, and the novelty, which is well pre- 
sented by Messrs. Fuller Mellish, Ernest Lei- 
cester, Edmund Gurney, and Luigi Lablache, 
Miss Elsa Wylde, Miss Eva Williams, and Mrs. 
Cecil Raleigh, has but a moderate attraction for 
the public to which it is supposed to appeal, and 
no claim to be regarded as art. 

‘Money’ at the Comedy has been replaced 
by the ‘School for Scandal,’ given with Mr. 
Greet as Sir Peter and a rather flaccid cast. 

‘In Sprite or ALL,’ a drama by Miss Edna 
Lyall, produced on Monday at an afternoon 
entertainment at the same theatre, seems 
unlikely to find its way to a more responsible 
position. It is a story of the contest during 
the Civil War for the hand of a loyalist maiden 
between a very reprehensible Cavalier colonel 
and a Roundhead with a talent for exposition 
and a long-windedness of speech which in sub- 
sequent days a Covenanting minister might have 
envied. The drama is inoffensive, but hopelessly 
primitive. With it was given ‘A Soldier’s 
Daughter,’ a one-act piece concerning the Boer 
war, by Mrs. Charles Sim. The two works 
constitute a rather depressing entertainment. 

Tne three lectures which Mr. W. L. Court- 
ney is about to deliver at the Royal Institution 
on ‘The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and in 
Modern Drama’ will be published in a volume 
afterwards by Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. 


WE are pleased to see that the Finnish 
Literary Society has just published ‘ Timon 
Ateenalainen’ (‘ Timon of Athens’), the seven- 
teenth of Paavo Cajander’s Finnish translations 
of Shakspeare’s plays. This latest addition to 
the series maintains the high level of its pre- 
decessors both as regards accuracy of interpreta- 
tion and poetic elegance of language. By these 
versions Cajander has awakened in Finland a 
keen appreciation of Shakspeare, and several 
of the plays have from time to time been pro- 
duced with success on the Finnish stage. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. M. C.—W. H. G. L.—J. A.— 

. H. G.—S. T. F.—C. 8. F.—D. C. B.—T. D.—H. B. B. 
—J. M.—G. F. A.—received. 

G. W. M.—Please send address. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


Imperial 8vo. 17, 118, 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of GOTHIC ART in 
ENGLAND. By E. 8. PRIOR. With about 
300 Illustrations by G, C. Horsley. 

This Work presents a complete record of English Eccle- 
siastical Architecture during the period of its rise and 
culmination in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, and, together with Mr. Blomfield’s volume on the 
‘ History of Renaissance Architecture in England,’ covers 
the whole period during which English Architecture can be 
regarded as a vital art. 


Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil 
RUSHFORTH, M.A., Lecturer in Classics, 
Oriel College, Oxford. With 40 Illustrations 
and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 

[Bell's Great Masters S:ries, 





TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


IN TUNE with the INFINITE; or, 
Fullness of Peace, Power, and Plenty. By 
RALPH WALDO TRINE. 


This is a book that should be read by all interested in the 
power of the interior forces in moulding the every-day 
condition of life, and also by those to whom the interest may 
be new, as through it they will surely become interested. 

“This is one of the helpful, sympathetic little books about 
the conduct of life and the reality of the unseen world that 
are a particular characteristic of America. Their parent is 
Emerson ; they champion no creed; they seek to unravel 
the golden thread that runs through every re!igion in the 
world ; and they are widely read. Mr. Trine writes in clear, 
straightforward language, and his book makes for happiness 
and contentment.”—Academy. 


HANDBOOKS 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by Prof. HALES. 
NEW VOLUME, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The AGE of JOHNSON (1748-1798), 


By THOMAS SECCOMBE., 


“Mr. Seccombe has supplied an admirable volume to an 
excellent series. His biographies are models of condensa- 
tion and accuracy,and his book may be read with pleasure 
and studied with advantage.”— Notes and Queries. 








BOHN’S LIBRARIES.—New Volumes. 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN 
SWIFT, D.D. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
With a Biographical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E.H. LECKY,M.P, To be completed 
in about 11 vols. crown 8vo, 38. 6d, each. 


VOL, VIII, NOW READY. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jona- 


THAN SWIFT. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. R. DENNIS, B.A. Lond. 


** Half the new edition of Swift is now published, and the 
latest volume maintains the standard set by the general 
editor, Temple Scott, from the outset. His fe'low-labourer, 
Mr. Dennis, has spared no pains to render this edition of 
* Gulliver’s Travels’ as complete and satisfactory as possible.” 

Atheneum, 


NOW READY, Vols, I. and Il. 5s. each. 
The LETTERS of CICERO. The 


whole extant Correspondence in Chronological 
Order. ‘Translated into English by EVELYN 
S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. In 4 vols. 5s, each. 


‘Mr. Shuckburgh has done a great service in giving to 
English readers the wholly admirable translation uf Cicero 
letters of which the first two volumes are now before us. To 
say it is apnoeney | would be inadequate. It is that and 
something more than that, it is an excellent piece of literary 
work. Fidelity to the original is combined with easy 
idiomatic English in a really remarkable degree. He ac- 
complishes the feat of making us forget that we are reading 
atranslation. It is a brilliant work.”—Academy, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


VOLUMES OF RUSKINIANA. 


RUSKIN and the RELIGION of 


BEAUTY: a French View of Ruskin. By ROBERT 
DE LA SIZERANNE. Translated by LADY GALLO- 
WAY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 320 pp. 5s. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘The most brilliant and penetrating 
study in Ruskin is from the pen of a French writer of 
to-day.” 


ARROWS of the CHACE: a Collection 
of the Scattered Letters of John Ruskin (1840-1880). 
With Preface. 2 vols. cluth, 8vo. 20s. net. (Not sold 
separately.) 


HORTUSINCLUSUS. Messages from 


the Wood to the Garden. Letters from John Ruskin to 
the Sister Ladies of the Thwaite, Coniston. Second 
Edition. Cloth, 4s. 


THREE LETTERS and an ESSAY on 
LITERATURE (1836-1841). Found in his Tutor’s Desk. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


LETTERS to a COLLEGE FRIEND 


(1840-1845), including an Essay on ‘ Death before Adam 
Fell.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


LETTERS to the CLERGY: on the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Church. Edited by Rev. F. A. 
MALLESON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


RUSKIN on MUSIC. Extracts 
arranged by Miss A.M. WAKEFIELD. With Frontis- 
piece in Colour. Medium 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


The BIBLE REFERENCES of JOHN 
RUSKIN. Selected (by permission) by MARY and 
ELLEN GIBBS. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


STUDIES in RUSKIN. By Edward 
T. COOK. With 13 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Second Edition. 


Also a Special Edition, erov 1 4to. 12s. 6d. Containing, in 
addition to the Woodcuts, 13 Autotypes of Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin, with Descriptive Text. 


RUSKIN: ROSSETTI: PRE- 
RAPHAELITISM. Letters and Documents of Ruskin, 
Rossetti, Browning, Millais, Ford Madox Brown, and 
others, 1854-1862. Edited by W. M. ROSSETTI. Illus- 
trated with 12 Photogravures of Pictures, chiefly by 
D. G. Rossetti. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, designed 
cover, 10s. 6d. net. 


PARIS. By Augustus J. C. Hare. An 


entirely New Edition, Revised and brought up to date, 
with 50 Illustrations. 2 vols. sold separately, feap. 8vo. 
cloth limp, 6s. 


THE LITERARY YEAR 
BOOK, 1900. 
Edited by HERBERT MORRAH. 


An Entirely New Compilation, considerably 
enlarged, with Portrait of Tolstoi, crown 8vo. 
cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 

Part I, includes:—The Events of the Past Year 
in the Literary World—A Series of Articles dealing 
with the Principal Books of the Year by Repre- 
sentative Men of Letters. 


Special Articles on Foreign Books, The Dra- 
matic Year, The Law of Copyright and Book 
Sales. Obituary Notices. 


Part II. contains many New Features, in- 
cluding :—A Practically Complete List of Authors’ 
Addresses, with Titles of Books Issued in 1899, 
and Publishers’ Names—Plays produced in 1899— 
and much other Technical Information. 

[Ready February 13. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per vol. net. 
With all the Plates. 
GIOTTO and his WORKS in PADUA. 


A New Small Edition, with Index, and Explanatory 
Criticisms of the Frescoes depicting the Life of the 
Holy Family. The Volume, with its 56 Illustrations, 
forms a Guide to the Arena Chapel. (Just out. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE. The 14 Plates for this Edition have been 
specially prepared for the larger Work. 

[29th Thousand. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven 
Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 
Engraving on Steel and 20 Autotype Plates. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on the 


Art of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. 
With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lec- 
tures on Wood and Metal Engraving. With Appendix 
and 4 Full-Page Facsimiles from Holbein’s ‘ Dance of 
Death,’ and 12 Autotype Plates. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE 
and PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in Novem- 
ber, 1853. With 15 Full-Page Illustratious by the 
Author. (6th Thousand, 


The HARBOURS of ENGLAND. With 


the 12 Illustrations by Turner reproduced in Photo- 
gravure, and an Introduction by T. J. WISE. 


The STONES of VENICE. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. With the Full Text and the 119 Woodcuts, 
the 6 Plates in Colour, the other 47 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions reproduced in Photogravure and Half-Tone. Each 
Volume sold separately, cloth, gilt top, 10s. cach net. 


MODERN PAINTERS. Complete in 
5 vols. and Index. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 2/. 2s. 
net. With the 225 Woodcuts, the 1 Lithograph, and the 
89 Full-Page Illustrations reproduced in Photogravure 
and Half-Tone. 

The Text includes the EPILOGUE written by Mr. 
RUSKIN in 1888. Vols. I. and II. (not sold separately), 11s. 
net; Vol. III., 8s. net; Vol. IV., 9s. net; Vol. V., 9s. net; 
Index, 5s. net. 


SELECTIONS from RUSKIN. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. each with Index and Portrait (sold sepa- 
rately), clotb, 6s. each. [Fourth Edition. 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in 


‘Modern Painters.’ Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 3s. 
[34th Thousand. 


FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the 
Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain. In 4 vols. 
each with an Index, and all the Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 


POEMS of JOHN RUSKIN. Written 
between the Ages of 7 and 26, with later Poems. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. net. 

Also a Large Edition, with 23 Illustrations in Photogra- 
vure from Drawings by the Author and Facsimiles of MSS. 

Medium 4to. 2 vols. 30s. net. 





UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essays on 
the First Principles of Political Economy. With Note 
and Index. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. net. [30th Thousand, 


KING of the GOLDEN RIVER. A 
Legend of Styria. With many Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. Imperial 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

[22nd Thousand. 


MORNINGS in FLORENCE. Simple 
Studies of Christian Art for English Travellers. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 4s. net. (11th Thousand, 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. | 


The Larger Editions with all the Illustrations as 
originally produced are also obtainable. 
See Catalogue. 








UNIFORM EDITION OF RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. net per Vol. 


PRASTERITA. Outlines of Scenes and 
Thoughts perhaps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. 


wae I. With Engraving of ‘My Two Aunts,’ 1819- 


Volume II. With Plates of ‘Old Dover Packet Jib’ and 
‘The Castle of Annecy,’ 1839-1849. 

Volume III. Containing Chapters I. to IV., together with 
Parts I. and II. of DILECTA, and a THIRD hitherto 
unpublished Part, in addition to a Chronology and Compre- 
hensive Index to the whole Work, and a Plate of ‘The Grand 
Chartreuse,’ from a Drawing by Mr. Ruskin, 1850-1864. 


ON the OLD ROAD: a Collection 
of Miscellaneous Articles and Essays on Literature and 
mI 3 vols. (sold separately), cloth, gilt tops, 5s. eack 
net. 


The subjects dealt with are (inter alia) : My First Editor— 
Lord Lindsay’s ‘ Christian Art ’—Eastlake’s ‘ History of Oil 
Painting ’—Samuel Prout—Sir Joshua and Holbein—Pre- 
Raphaelitism—Opening of the Crystal Palace—Study of 
Architecture—The Cestus of Aglaia—Fiction, Fair and Foul 
—Fairy Stories— Usury—Home and its Economics. 


SESAME and LILIES. Containing 
the Lectures, ‘ Kings’ Treasuries,’ ‘Queens’ Ga: dens,’ 
and ‘The Mystery of Life.’ With long Preface and 
Index. Complete Edition. [40th Thousand, 


MUNERA PULVERIS: Six Essays on 
the Elements of Political Economy. With Index. 
(Sth Thousand. 


The EAGLE’S NEST: Ten Lectures on 


the Relation of Natural Science to Art. With Index. 
(11th Thousand, 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and 
TYNE: Twenty-five Letters toa Working Man of Sun- 
derland on the Laws of Work. With Index. 

[13th Thousand. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE: Four 


Essays on Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of 
England. With Articles on the Economy of the Kings 
of Prussia. With Index. [8lst Thousand, 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the 


Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. With Index. 
(Ath Thousand, 


The TWO PATHS: Lectures on Art 
and its Application to Decoration and Manufacture. 
Delivered 1858-9. With New Preface, Note, and Index. 

[11th Thousaad, 


A JOY for EVER (and its Price in the 


Market): the Substance of Two Lectures on the 
Political Economy of Art. With New Preface, added 
Articles, and Index. [12th Thousand, 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at 
Oxford in 1870. Revised by the Author. With New 
Preface and Index. [13th Thousand. 


The ETHICS of the DUST: Ten Lec- 


tures to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystalliza- 
tion. With Index. [Tenth Edition, 


The ELEMENTS of DRAWING. In 


Three Letters to Beginners. Illustrated. 


LOVE’S MEINIE: Lectures on Greek 
and English Birds. With Index. 


OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US: 
Sketches of the History of Christendom. The BIBLE 
of AMIENS, with the 4 Engravings and Plan of the 
Western Porches. 





The ART and the PLEASURES of 
ENGLAND. The Courses of Lectures delivered at 
Oxford during 1883 and 1884. (9th Thousand. 


ST. MARK’S REST. The History of 


Venice for Use of Travellers. Second Edition. 


| The STONES of VENICE. Selections 


for the Use of Travellers. 2vols. Eighth Edition. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 
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NEW BOOKS BY 


DR. ALEXANDER H. JAPP, F.R.S.E. 


—~— 


HER PART. A Novel of Real Life. 
(A. N. MOUNT ROSE.) 6s. 

“ The story opens well with some excellent rustics, 
and maintains a level of more than average excel- 
lence.”— Outlook, Oct. 7, 1899. 

“A story of considerable merit...... Some of the 
minor characters are strongly drawn, especiall 
Helen Rayner, who rejects Peter Gray, the grocer’s 
assistant, but finally marries him. Then a music- 
loving vicar and his sister are also very capably 
portrayed, and, by the way, there are some capital 
gongs in the volume.”—Scotsman, Oct. 9, 1899. 

‘Miss Mount Rose has the root of the matter in 
her, and shows a gift for lyrical expression. As a 
new writer she claims consideration, and her book 
is so good that it deserves to find appreciative 
readers.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 

© Bears marks of considerable care in the writing, 
and a good deal of thought has been given to the 
characters.” — Manchester Guardian, 


FACTS and FANCIES. (A. N. Mount 
ROSE) From the Koran, the Doctors, and the Rabbis, 
&c. 2s. net. 
* Cannot but please readersinterested in the legend- 
ary aspects of religion.”— Scotsman, Dec. 2, 1899. 


ADAM and LILITH. (A. F. Scot.) 
. net. 
“While strongest on the imaginative side, the 
work is not without philosophical depth, and 
cannot but attract serious-minded readers,” 
Scotsman, Dec. 2, 1899. 


OUR COMMON CUCKOO: other 


Cuckoos and Parasitic Birds. és. 

“*Qur Common Cuckoo’ should find a place in 
the library of every bird-lover...... for its direct study 
and authentic illustration of the cuckoo’s strange 
habits and instincts. The illustrations from photo- 
graphs are really a revelation in their way...... The 
photographs are indeed a treasure, and...... Dr. Japp 
appears to be a very patient and acute observer.” 

Times, Dec. 27, 1899. 

“With great industry and skill Dr. Japp has 
gathered together all essential facts. His book 
throws light on the many problems which vex the 
student of the cuckoo. It tells so much about the 
habits of the various species of the genus Cuculus 
that it will be welcomed by all who are attracted by 
this fascinating subject.”—Literature, Jan. 13, 1900. 

“The work does not confiue itself to our common 
cuckoo, but treats at some length of the species 
present in America, India, and other parts of the 
world...... There can be little doubt that it will be 
read with pleasure by all bird-lovers, to whom it 
will prove a most welcome addition to their library.” 

‘ Feathered World, Jan. 12, 1900. 
_ “Dr. Japp gives very interesting details of cuckoos 
in captivity...... as well as of wondrous instances and 
observations in wild life.’—Daily News, Nov. 30,1899. 

“A comprehensive and very successful attempt 
to reach a true theory...... The book is one of distinct 
value.”—Land and Water, Dec. 2, 1899. 

“Should be exceedingly useful...... It may he 
taken as the last word on the controversy about 
young cuckoo ejecting eggs and young.” —Speaker. 
_ “The book is one which we have no hesitation 
in saying would prove a most acceptable gift to 
any one interested in the study of ornithology.” 

County Gentleman, Dec. 2, 1899. 

**A most interesting monograph.” 

Aewcastle Chronicle, Nov. 27, 1899. 

“Filled with the matter-of-fact devotion of the 
scientist and thrilled also with the fervour of the 
true lover of nature.” 

Edinburgh Evening News, Nov. 27,1899. 

“The mastery both of facts and arguments dis- 
played by Dr. Japp iu this volume is seldom ex- 
emplified in investigations of this kind.” 

Montrose Standard, Dec. 1, 1899. 

“A series of accurate and orderly observations 
carried out with a painstaking as indefatigable as 
that of the great evolutionist himself.” 

_ Brechin Advertiser, Jan. 2, 1900. 

“The book is one of permanent literary and 
scientific value. Tractically everything of value 
that hasever been written about the various disputed 
points in cuckoo life is herein set forth, and the 
author's observations are those not only of an accom- 
plished /ittérateur and scientific ornithologist, but of 
a lifelong field naturalist with great opportunities 
for observation.”— Yorkshire Post, Dec. 30, 1899. 


THOMAS BURLEIGH, 17, Cecil Court, W.C, 





NOTICE. 


The MARCH Number of the NATIONAL 
REVIEW will COMMENCE a 
NEW VOLUME. 


A comparison of the total Monthly Sales 
of the NATIONAL REVIEW 
during the first Six Months of 
January to June (1898) with the 
Sales during the same Six Months 
of 1899 shows an increase of 50 per 
cent. during the latter period. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
FEBRUARY, 1900. 


EPISODES of the MONTH. 

The CAUSES of REVERSE. By an Englishman. 

WAR and GOVERNMENT. By Spenser Wilkinson. 

The WAR CHEST of the BOERS. By W. R. Lawson. 

The PRESENT FEELING in GERMANY TOWARDS 
ENGLAND. By a German Lady. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN’S IDEALS. By Miss Catherine Dodd. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By Moreton C. Bradley. 

GOETHE and VICTOR HUGO. By Hon. Maurice Baring. 

MARS as a WORLD. By Prof. R A. Gregory. 


The LONDON HOUSING PROBLEM. By H. Percy 
Harris (Deputy Chairman London County Council). 


The ROMAN DANGER. By Rev. Robert F. Horton, D.D. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE (‘HOSPITALS and MEDICAL 
EDUCATION,’ by Dr. Holmes). 


Price 2s. 6d. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. XIX, 
NEGLIGENCE—PARTNERSHIP. 
Half-vellum, gilt top, 25s. net. 


RULING CASES. 


Arranged, Annotated, and Edited by 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, Esq., 


of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
Advocate of the Scotch Bar; 


ASSISTED BY OTHER MEMBERS OF THE BAR. 


With AMERICAN NOTES 
by the Hon, LEONARD A, JONES. 


‘*That practising lawyers are complaining of the 
intervals which elapse between the appearance of 
the successive volumes is at once a tribute to the 
proved utility of the design, and presumptive evi- 
dence at least of the sound and thorough work 
which Mr. Campbell and his assistants are placing 
at the disposal of English and American lawyers in 
all parts of the globe...... When tested for practical 
purposes ‘Ruling Cases’ was found to be a most 
useful compendium, and men in full business liked 
to have it at home, where it proved no unworthy 
substitute, so far as it already goes, for the reports 
of text-books of the Chamber Library...... The 
volume possesses one great feature—the selection of 
the cases on partnership has been made most skil- 
fully, and a mastery of the 470 pages devoted to 
decisions, statutes, and comments would almost 
dispense the seeker after truth from having recourse 
to the pages of Lord Justice Lindley or Sir Fre- 
derick Pollock.” 

Saturday Review, January 27, 1900. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
Vols. I. to XX. Abandonment—Patent £9() 
(with Index to Vols. I. and X.) 


STEVENS & SONS, LiMiTED, 
119 and 120, Chancery Lane, London. 





THe INETEENTH CENTURY, 
No. 276. FEBRUARY, 1900. 

The “CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED” at the WAR OFFICE 
By the late General Sir George Chesney. With an Introduetion by 
Spenser Wilkinson. 

The MILITIA. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

The MILITIA BALLOT. By the ato Hon. Viscount de Vesci, late 
Coldstream Guards and Lieut.-Col. C ding H ble Artil- 
lery Company. 

OUR PEACE TRAINING for WAR. Guilty or Not Guilty? By Col. 
Lonsdale Hale. 





DR. MIVART on the CONTINUITY of CATHOLICISM. By the Rey. 
Father Clarke, 8 J. 

The TWO REPORTS of the LICENSING COMMISSION. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.C.B., Vice-Chairman. 

The GEORGICS of VIRGIL, Book Il. lines 458-542. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Burghclere. 

The NEW MYSTICISM in SCANDINAVIA. By Miss Hermione 
Ramsden. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING and the MUNICIPALITIES. By A.A. 
Campbell Swinton, M.Inst.C.E. 

HARMONIC LITERATURE. By Joseph H. Choate, Jun. 

ANCIENT EGYPIIAN CERAMIC ART. By Henry Wallis. 

SOME STRAY SHOTS and a MORAL. By R. B. ‘Townshend. 

1N the ALPS of DAUPHINE. By Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell. 

NEUTRALS and the WAR. By John Macdonell, C.B. 

The NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co, Ltd. 


W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 

Atheneum.—“ These ballads are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’and ‘ Corporal 
John.’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough. which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Ralaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's will i . Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 














SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Graphic.—“ We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin.”’ 

's Mercury.—“ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success.”’ 

Examiner.—“ Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humoar he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

sman.— Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous ‘There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed.” : 

Liverpool Mail —‘‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers toa noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. ‘This gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors’ Homes and all our Marine A iati 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschy!vs. 
London : Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 

DRAWING, MUSIC-WRITING, 
Indeed whenever a Pen is necessary, 
USE ONLY 
“SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6Gd., and 25s., 
up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try a 
“Swan FOUNTAIN PEN 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

93, Cheapside, E.C.; 954, Regent Street, W., London; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 

Or of all Stationers. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 
LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 
LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established 1799. | By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


The Most Nutritious. 





THE 

















EPPss COCOA. 


RPPs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


KPPs’s COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. 





MAGNESIA. 
HEARTBURN, 
UT, 


INNEFORD’S 
The best remedy for 
ary ta the STOMACH, 
” and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for epee Constitutions, 
ren, ani 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
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0 
. NEW WORK MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
2 BY THE LATE NEW BOOKS. 


3 G. W. S T E BE V BE N S, NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


UNIFORM EDITION OF 
ia: WAR CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘DAILY MAIL.’ R U D Y A R D K | P L | N G ’ S 
ri PROSE WORKS. 

: IMPORTANT NOTICE. FROM SEA TO SEA, 
“ MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS will ee i ie 


A. LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 


publish about the END of FEBRUARY FROM | _ ,) ®U>¥42 xrrtive. 


2 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, _ tops, 12s. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 


CAPE TOWN to LADYSMITH: an Un- MALAY MAGIC. Being an Introduc- 


tion to the Folk-lore and Popular Religion of the Malay 


: finished Record of the South African War, | iisesin.%% Wovcaetiity Sie" Wha's 


Preface by C. O. BLAGDEN, Member of the Royal 


Asiatic Societ, d fi ly of the Straits Settl ts 
by G. W. STEEVENS, Author of ‘ With| ‘tse vithomobintaite soit 








of 

NOTES on SPORT and TRAVEL. 
Th . > ¢ a? > By GEORGE HENRY KINGSLEY, M.D. Wi 
mi Kitchener to Khartum, ‘In India,’ &c., in 1 vol.|  3y,.GRORSS FBNEY, RINGSERY, MD. With a 
told With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
8 ith M ‘ FIELD.—“ ¥or — ——S oe to — Som 

ai e knowledge o 0; 

i crown vo. we ap 8. mone pair? to that under aesies.... Toe Siasteutbenn 


are admirable...... We know of no work better fitted to fulfil 
the purpose for which it is designed than the one under 
notice. It is an admirable introductory text-book to 








45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; and 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. scientific zoology.” 
we IMPORTANT NE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF CARDINAL 
vith NG. 
“er ates W BOOKS. LIFE and LETTERS of AMBROSE 
‘7 PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. By EDMUND SHERIDAN 
re MR. HEINEMANN WILL PUBLISH ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12, Tish, FSA ect PW eee Se 
tse INNERMOST ASI A DAILY CHRONICLE. A carefully edited, excellent 
oble s contribution to ecclesiastical literature. 
one A Record of Sport and Travel in the Pamirs. TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and 


other Literary Estimates. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By R, P. COBBOLD, late 60th Rifles, ATHEN£UM.—“ He has the supreme merit of being 

ted interesting. a —— may, = pe pie dis- 
yi j cussion ; but they cannot go disregarded...... e width and 

With 5 Maps and 120 Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol. 21s. sande «t tie. Devise thengih and tnevieien, the 


; — P P ° * . . intellectual strength which underlies his work, give his 
ae *,* In addition to relating the story of his recent journeys through Kashgaria and the Pamir Region | ¢ritical Soaeameneie a weight and authority which oe aia 


: and into the hitherto unknown Khanates of the Upper Oxus, Mr, Cobbold treats very fully the important | too common among the pundits of modern letters.” 
political problems of innermost Asia. BY LORD ROBERTS. 


TY-ONE YEARS in INDIA. 
MR. HEINEMANN HAS RECENTL Y PUBLISHED A NOTABLE NEW NO VEL, FOR! Subaltern to Sn a Ao Containing 


44 Illustrations and Plans. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


LIBRARY EDITION (82nd). 
F 0 L L y C 0 R N 5 R POPULAR EDITION (lst). 1 vol. extra crown 8vo. 
ad 10s. net. 


z. By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘The Maternity of Harriott Wicken.’ MACMILLAN’S 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
N 1 vol. 6s. NEW VOLUMES. 

| BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. LITTLE DORRIT. With 40 Illus- 


trations by Phiz. A Reprint of the First Edition. With 


5 NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. an Introduction, Biographical and Sategeghiend, ty 
CHARLES DICKENS the Younger. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IN OLD NEW YORK. By WILSON BARRETT BY EGERTON CASTLE. 


Us IN OLD NEW YORK. . dein samen CONSEQUENCES. A Novel. Crown 


d VOL. III. (COMPLETING THE WORK) NOW READY. 
” IN OLD NEW YORK. Crown 8vo, 6s. DICTIONARY of POLITICAL 




















\CK A Romance dealing with the History of the English-Dutch Colony during the War of the Revolution. ECONOMY. Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE. 
’ Vol. III. (completing the Work). Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 
ss JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. (Also ready, Vols. I. and II., 21s. net each.) 
aaaad ECONOMIC REVIEW. — ‘The editor has — 
d ved well of the community; he has produced a boo 
\ TEACH ERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, a es which will be widely ap reciated by all sorts and conditions 
Price Sixpence each net. STRONOMY for the YOUN G. of men, not only by the student of economics, but by the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. man of business and the ‘ ordinary person.’ ”” 
1B 1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; G. Stoneman, 99, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged With 1,476 Woodcuts, medium 8vo. 25s. net. 


under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionar: giving 
per. an account of the places named, an Appendix on English 3 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpenee, T-BOOK of PALEONTOLOGY. 
BeisF LES SONS in ASTRONOMY. oe ‘A. von ZITTEL. Professor of Geology and 


digas sass wach mage Ip Paleontology in the University of Munich. Translated 





“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry bh R. EASTMAN, Ph.D.. Assistant 
nly. MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- | or technical.”-—Kentish Mercury. and Edited by CHAS. R. MAN, Ph.D., Assistan 
sitions of the Parables, arran, rd ; . . é aed 
as the Miracles are wont end the bende ort he Rigions tn whiet G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. in = naa ine in the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
1A they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. . = eg . sos i: ts: Minit eins iiliomlilt 
. cj é RA : N, feap. 8vo cloth, price Si ' is English Edition is sec 1 
ape id ER a td ARKABLE BOLIPRES: a fkecch the. Author and Editor in collaboration with numerous 


a Series of Mint en Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 

Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is cae 

ae Ros useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
ptures. 


EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
ci 


~ d with the Observation | Specialists. 


lipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
oes MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 





most 
of Solar and Lunar 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. 
Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. Edward , 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO/S PUBLICATIONS, 


THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 
JUST PUBLISHED, in 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with 16 Portraits and a Map, 18s. 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 1667-1871. 


Being a History of the Honourable Company of Merchant Adventurers Trading into Hudson’s’ Bay. 


Compiled from the Company’s Archives ; from Diplomatic Documents and State Papers of France and England ; from the Narratives of Factors and Traders; and from many“ 
Accounts and Memoirs. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. With an Introduction by LORD STRATHCONA and MOUNT ROYAL, 


Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 





TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN. 


JUST PUBLISHED, with a Portrait, 24 Full-Page Illustrations, and 6 Maps, demy 8vo. 18s. 


SOUTHERN 


AR A BUI. A. 


By the late THEODORE BENT, .F.R.G.S.. F.S.A., 
Author of ‘The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,’ ‘ The Sacred City of the Ethiopians,’ &c., 
and Mrs. THEODORE ‘BENT. 





NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT PATRIOTIC WORK iL 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROP 


ca 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 
By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A. LL.D., Author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,’ ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ &e. 


To be completed in 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Vol. III. The WAR in the PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Exactly the sort of history desired by the million......The work is 
worthy of the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’’ 
‘NCH.—“ Mr. Fitchett handles a glowing pen, and illumines as with torchlight the 
field on which opened Pitt’s long stru ruggle with Napoleon.” 
SKETCH.—“ Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s are the makers of Englishmen in the highest 


sense of the term...... Those who are acquainted with his earlier work will find in this 
exaniple of his genius the same vivid word- -picturing capacity, tne same vivid descriptive 


ability, and the same vivid character-drawing.” 
ALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Fitchett has a gift for depicting action that is 
Homeric in its power.” . 


THE FOURTH AND LAST VOLUME— 


WATERLOO and ST. HELENA, with 16 Portraits and 10 Plans, will be published shortly. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DEEDS THAT WON the EMPIRE. Eleventh 


EDITION. With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. Crown 8v0. 6s. 
SPECT ATOR.—“ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature produced 
a writer capable of infusing such life and vigour into historical scenes. The wholesome’and 
manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s book is specially satisfactory...... The book cannot but take the 
reader by storm wherever it finds him.’ 


-FIGHTS for the-FLAG. - Secend:Edition. “With 


ay —e 13 Plans, anda vaaiente, Letter of the Dike” of Marlborough. Crown 
» vo. s 

e REV TEW of REVIEWS.—“ “ This, riba second,volume of the series which has achieved 
one of the greatest literary successes of our time...... As a gift-bodk, or as a book to take up 
and read at odd moments, or to devour at a prolonged sifting, this bool has few equals,” 





JUST PUBLISHED, in 2 vols. profusely illustrated, crown 8vo. 18s. 


THE STONES OF PARIS IN HISTORY 
AND LETTERS. 


By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS and IDEALS of ACTIVE CAREERS. 


Edited by E. H. PITCAIRN. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The volume includes Essays by representative men of various professions, and each 
calling bas been dealt with by an expert w riting with full knowledge of his subject.- + 
GUARDIAN.—* Miss Pitcairn is very much to be thanked for this volume, which con- 
sists of papers by experts in their respective” subjects—experts, moreover, who use con- 
siderable freedom of speech and eschew mere conv wationaliem.’ 








NEW VOLUME OF THE - 
“ HAWORTH ” EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS 
BRONTE. 


To be completed in 7 vols. large crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. each. 


NOW READY, with Facsimiles of the Title-Pages of the First Editions, and 8 Full-Page 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo. gilt top, 


Vol. IV. The PROFESSOR, by Charlotte Bronte, and 
POEMS by CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE, and the Rev. PATRICK 
BRONTE, &c. Witha Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

GUARDIAN.—“‘ Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic of the first order. Never before have 
the Bronté sisters been so accurately placed, so delicately differentiated alike from one 
another and from others of their‘craft.”” 

*,* Further Volumes will be issued at monthly intervals.—Prospectus on application. 


“A TREASURE-HOUSE OF GOOD THINGS.’’—Manchester Courier. 
FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 

ATHEN ZUM.—“ Full of happy sayings, of stories, and of pleasant turns of observa- 
tion...... To write more about this pleasant book would be to quote from it, which would be 
manifestly unfair, as it is short and amusing from ‘cover to cover...... Really a model to 
modern writers of diaries for the public.” 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY and GREECE. 


By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 3 vols. large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. s 





“A CHARMING BOOK.’’—Daily News. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of ‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre,’ &c.; and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

ATHEN 4: UM.—“The book is charming'as a‘revelation’ of: the character. of the two 
delightful people who realize that their own life is done, as far_as feeling new emotions: aud 
new love is concerned, but are still young enough enter into’ thé lives of the younger 
people who surround them ve. The method of collaboration here adopted seems a new, and is 
— highly-succeésful-experiment.” 

-GUARD/AN.—“ An entirely original and new kind of book. It might be placed among 
novels because it has story and a plot and fictitious characters, all very skilfully fitted into 


-an epistolary plan and brought to a happy conclusion. But it is more than a novel, inasmuch 


as it gives us, by the way, all sorts of charming little scraps of poetry and fancy, subtle 
criticism’ of books, and flying commentary upon men and manners. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


In 1 vol. medium 8yo. profusely” illustrated with Photogravures, Facsimiles, Topographical 
iews, &c., 16s. 


The LIF& of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, By Sidney 
- LEE, Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
*,*. Also the FOURTH EDITION in Cheaper Form, with 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, @ 
Portrait of —_ of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s 8 known’ Signatures. 
rown 8vo. 7s 


The LIFE of MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE (ANNE 
GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED, COCK: With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SPECT ATOR.—“ Mrs. Alfred Cock has now written for the first time in English, most 
agreeably and sympathetically, the life of a princess who must always be one of the really 
interesting characters of history.” 


The BACKWATER of LIFE; or, Essays of a Literary 
Veteran. By the late JAMES PAYN. With a Portrait, and a Memoir by LESLIE 
STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ It is difficult to say whether the personal or the literary papers are 
the better reading. But perhaps Mr. Payn’s editorial papers will find the most interested 
readers...... His counsels should smooth the path of the contributor, and, yet more, of the 
editor. 


The RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By the late J ohn 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. New and Cheaper Edition in7 vols. Large crown 8v0. 
The AGE of the DESPOTS. With a} ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. lis- 
Portrait. 7s. 6d. The CATHOLIC REACTION: . 2 vols. 
The REVIVAL of LEARNING. 7s. 6d. With a Portrait and Index- to the Seven 
The FINE ARTS. 7s. 6d. Volumes. 15s. 
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